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Bilingual Quebec 
agrees on Coca-Cola 














In Quebec, some say “‘Have a Coke’’... 
and some say ‘“‘Prenez un Coca-Cola.” Both 
are friendly invitations to pause and be 
refreshed. Throughout the empire to the 
north, Coca-Cola is a popular favorite 
summer and winter. But then Coca-Cola 

is favored everywhere by those who agree 
that thirst knows no season... that 
refreshment is welcome around the clock 
and around the calendar. 
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Cola 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia, COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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“Buenos dias, Sefior!" 


THE DRAWINGS at the top and bot- 
tom of this column are by Larry Kettel- 
kamp, a sophomore 


° in the College of 
Bylines Fine and Applied 
Arts at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. They are to introduce you 
to an article on foreign language curricu- 
lum by his father, Gilbert C. Kettelkamp, 
who is an assistant professor of education 
and supervisor of educational practice in 
foreign language at the University. The 
article, called “You Talk My Language,” 
is on page 256. 


CHRISTINE BROWN, who has been 
field assistant for this magazine for two 
years, resigned that position effective Feb. 
15, and was to begin work this month for 
American Trades Magazines, Inc., in Chi- 


cago. 
. 


SPRING is on our cover, if not around 
the corner. I hope it isn’t snowing when 
you receive this issue! 
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“Ich wollte nur sagen—" 
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TEACHERS SPEAK UP 





READER DEFENDS LABORATORY SCHOOLS, SUGGESTS 
‘CONSULTANTS’ FOR FIRST-YEAR TEACHERS 


It was with interest that I read the 
article in the January issue entitled, “Why 
Didn’t They Let Me Practice on Ordinary 
Kids?” I should like to express my con- 
viction that student teaching in a teachers 
college training school does have advan- 
tages. 

Like the writer of the article men- 
tioned, I, too, graduated from a state 
teachers college; I, too, taught only one 
year; I, too, am married and have chil- 
dren. Perhaps I will teach again some- 
day when I can feel sure I am not neg- 
lecting my children. But I shall be ever 
grateful for student teaching in the teach- 
ers college training schvol. 

Before I go further, I should like to 
express the doubt I felt as I read the above 
article as to whether the writer’s feeling 
of failure was with regard to actions di- 
rectly traceable as results of the type of 
student teaching she had, or to the sum 
total of a great number of factors. 


In my own one short year of teaching, I 
certainly had pupils with superior cultural 
advantages over others in the class. They 
came from a variety of occupational back- 
grounds. They were “ordinary” children. 
We can toss the word “ordinary” around 
as we please, but without definition it is a 
word of many meanings. Probably when 
we wish we could have student-taught 
“ordinary” kids, we mean ones just like 
those we were hired to teach during that 
critical first year. But how can we say 
ahead of time exactly what these back- 
grounds, outlooks, and interests will be? 

I agree that in student teaching at the 
training school, problems of behavior were 
at a minimum. I am grateful for that, be- 
cause when this one aspect of teaching is 
well handled, a teacher can better realize 
his true purpose. 

Discipline 

In all teaching, some problems of disci- 
pline arise, but it was inspiring to me to 
almost feel the children grasping new con- 
cepts, reaching new conclusions without 
the sequence of thoughts being interrupted 
by time-outs for purely disciplinary meas- 
ures. It gave me something to work 
toward and drove home the fact that 
proper motivation begets good discipline. 

I also wonder if most of the excep- 
tionalism of the training school classes 
which the previous writer attributed to 
some inherent traits of the youngsters 
isn’t due much more to the superior teach- 
ing in these respects. I have seen some of 
these “model” classes get out of hand 
themselves under guidance of a student 
teacher without proper background, self- 
confidence, or motivation. 

But I do agree that it is like a plunge 
into cold water to go from this relatively 
sheltered atmosphere of a training school 
to a class of one’s own. I do not feel, 
however, that being a student teacher in 
the “regular” schools will change this too 
much. These “regular” children soon 
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absorb the same philosophy toward stu- 
dent teaching as these “models,” if the 
critic teachers are comparable. 

I feel that my one year of teaching was 
very successful—for my first year of 
teaching. I believe that whether or not a 
teacher feels successful after his first year 
depends to a degree on whether or not 
he has received sympathetic understanding 
and real help in adjusting to factors which 
are entirely new to his situation. 

A teacher learns more, has more prob- 
lems, needs more help in his first year in 
teaching than at any other time. His stu- 
dent teaching is essential, and should be 
done under the best critic teachers in any 
school. But someone must be concerned 
over his first year of standing squarely on 
his own two feet. 

I know administrators and supervisors 
are conscious of this need and most of 
them offer assistance. But the feeling on 
the part of the beginning teacher that he is 


on trial—as indeed he is—erects a barrier 
between him and his superior. A fear of 
being considered stupid prevents the new 
teacher from seeking help from a fellow 
teacher of more experience. 


The Big Jump 


But there should be an easier way to get 
answers to these first-year problems. | 
have wondered if colleges which give 
teacher training could give trained, ex- 
perienced teachers specific jobs as consult- 
ants for first-year teachers. Wouldn’t most 
schools be glad to cooperate so that such a 
consultant could visit classes of new 
teachers and give any specific help needed? 

In other words, in some way, the new 
teacher should still be recognized as being 
in a very definite learning situation as well 
as in command of her job. The big jump 
from student teaching to first-year teach- 
ing is still very, very broad. 

—Maxine R. (Mrs. Ropert) Frame, 313 
South First Street, Dundee. 





Teacher William Clark helps a student use the trig device. 


Coat Hanger, Bristol Board, and Ingenuity 
Make Trigonometry Easy at Champaign High 


Take an old coat-hanger, some Bristol 
board, a ruler, pen and ink, some inge- 
nuity, and you, too, can make the visual 
aid device which pupils of William Clark, 
Champaign Senior High School mathe- 
matics teacher, say “makes trig easy”! 

Part mechanical and part charts and 
graphs, the device shown in the accom- 
panying photograph makes study of a 
number of topics in trigonometry both 
quicker and more understandable. 

It will: 

1. Help develop the graph of the six 
trigonometric functions. 

2. Show the four quadrants of a circle. 

3. Show the signs of the six trigo- 
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nometric functions in the four quadrants. 
4. Illustrate the line representation of 
the six functions in the four quadrants. 
5. Help determine the values of the 
quadrantal angles. 
6. Help find the values of certain special 
angles such as 0, 30, 45, 60, and 90. 


“Easy?” Yes, but thorough, too. For 
Mr. Clark’s former pupils make out- 
standing records in colleges and univer- 
sities. And those in the armed services 
who need to use their mathematics write 
back that the technical going’s “not 
rough” for them! 

—Auice TowNnseND Bartow, Champaign 
Senior High School. 
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wanted 


an educational 
publishing house 
(elementary level) 


is seeking an 


editor 


A most interesting oppor- 
tunity for an experienced 
editor or a teacher with 
editorial aptitude. Please 
enclose photograph with 
letter giving both editorial 
and teaching experience, 
age, educational back- 
ground, references and 


salary requirements. 


Only applications cover- 
ing ALL of the above 
requested information 

will be considered and all 
such information will be 


kept in strict confidence. 


address: 


box M 


State Teachers 
Magazines, Ine. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Ill. 
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——TEACHERS SPEAK UP— 


Pekin Students Also 
Study World Problems 


Dear Editorial Staff: 

We were pleased to find in your Decem- 
ber, 1950, issue of ILLINo1s EpucaTIon an 
article entitled “High School Youth Dis- 
cuss World Problems,” which dealt with 
the subject we have chosen for our first 
semester English studies. 

We were indeed pleased to find that the 
thinking of another group of high school 
students on worldwide friction and preju- 
dice parallels our thinking. We are taking 
the problem of worldwide peace from 
a solve-your-prejudices-solve-your-problem 
viewpoint. We have reached many of the 
same conclusions which were offered. 

We approached the problem of world- 
wide peace from three angles—recognizing, 
understanding, and solving. Like the stud- 
ents on the panel, we have not offered the 
solution of isolationism. 

We secured information for the semes- 
ter’s work from books and magazines. We 
were also very privileged to have Dr. 
Garrett, a Negro professor at Bradley 
University, speak to us on the problems 
of the Negro race and what it has con- 
tributed to the culture of the world. 

We hope that the topic of worldwide 
peace will spread to other schools, for 
this is a problem which concerns all the 
people everywhere. It especially concerns 
the youth of today, for «n the future we 
will be the governing body of the world 
and our knowledge of this problem will 
be beneficial to our decisions. 

Gat BLUMENSCHEIN, Joyce BuRNHAM, 
PauLA GersPACHER, Louis Beres, DUANE 
DoweELL, DarreLL Lacock, Pekin Commu- 
nity High School. 


‘Outside’ Speaker Can 
Supplement Class Work 


Too often in education, teachers become 
so involved in presenting the requirements 
of a particular course that they lose sight 
of possibilities for presenting material 
which will not only supplement their own 





theories but spark interest in the students | 


as well. 

This fact was well demonstrated re- 
cently at Jones Commercial High School 
when we invited a fashion consultant and 
educational director of a foundation wear 
company to speak to the girls on founda- 
tion wear in relation to posture, health, 
and fashion. 

So enthusiastically was the expert's 


talk received that we have asked her to | 


return regularly each semester to speak 
to the girls in connection with our course 
in physical education and good grooming. 


Concerning posture and care of their | 
| (CJ Official Highway Map, [_] New Mexico “Historic Trails” Map 


bodies, the speaker told the girls many of 
the same things which I had stressed in 
their physical education course. But hav- 
ing an “outsider” repeat these ideas gave 
credence to my remarks. 

RutH GorMAN, instructor in physical 
education, Jones Commercial High School, 
Chicago. 
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WAALS 


of Romance in 


NEW MEXICO 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 





Coronado, de Vaca, Espejo, Offate...these are 
a few of the adventurous Spanish explorers 
who, in the century after Columbus 
discovered America, blazed the trails into 
the region now known as The Land of 
Enchantment. Fine highways have long 
supplanted those ancient routes, yet as you 
drive along you will notice the lingering 
traces of Spanish influence. Too, you'll 
come upon world-famed scenic wonders 
and historic places — Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, eight National Monuments, 
and eighteen Indian pueblos. You'll drive 
through millions of acres of national forests, 
through picturesque villages, where the 
romance of the Old West is still apparent 
and each day becomes more memorable 
than the day before. Plan now for your 
trip along the Highways of Romance! 








Se \ AND WE'LL SEND YOU OUR 
FREE BOOKLETS AND MAPS 
PRONTO! 


NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


Room 1470, State Capitol « Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Please send free: [_] New booklet “Land of Enchantment” 
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than ever before in history! 





Assoctarion OF American Rarzroaps 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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——TEACHERS SPEAK UP—~ 


‘The Time Spent With You, 
Will Be Unforgettable,’ 
Says Miss van der Rijn 


Dear Mr. Pearson: 

Thinking about my sojourn in the state 
of Illinois, I ask you to take up my fol- 
lowing letter in your ILLINoIs Epucation 
periodical : 

Barrington 
January 25, 1951 


The approach of my departure from IIlj- 
nois affords me the opportunity of thank- 
ing you all for the kindness and the hospi- 
tality you have at all times bestowed upon 
me, and for the protection afforded to me 
on various occasions. 

The time spent with you will be for me 
unforgettable as well for the many in- 
teresting experiences I met as for the 
friendship I got from so many sides. 

Back in my country I shall tell my 
friends and colleagues of all I have seen 
and learned here and specially of the nice 
way you conducted and assisted me. My 
best wishes are all with you for the per- 
formance of your important function. 

Trusting that you will kindly accept 
this token of my gratitude, I remain, dear 
friends 

Yours very sincerely, 
A. MARIA VAN DER RIJN 


Titles Apt, Typography 
Exciting, Says Chase 


Dear Miss Angel: 

Every time I pick up a new issue of 
Itt1no1Is Epucation I think, “What an at- 
tractive and well made up journal this is.” 
I shall not attempt to enumerate the many 
virtues of the January issue. I do want 
to comment particularly on your front-of- 
the-book features: “Bylines,” “Teachers 
Speak Up,” and “Editorially Speaking” are 
presented in the most inviting manner pos- 
sible. Your titles are as apt as any appear- 
ing in the journals to date; and your typo- 
graphical treatment is nearly always good, 
and often excitingly so. 

Like other issues, the January one is 
marked by many excellent layouts. Care- 
ful editorial planning is equally evident in 
the value and variety of the articles and 
features which you have brought together 

Some of you editors are getting so good 
as to raise the question as to whether 
there is need for any further editorial 
workshops. My hat is off to you, Irving 
Pearson, Christine Brown, and all others 
whose efforts are reflected in ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION. 

—Francis S. CHASE, director, Rural Edi- 
torial Service, University of Chicago. 
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Presidential Timber 


The IEA is backing Paul Grigsby of Granite City 
for head of the National Education Association in 
1951-52. Your Representative Assembly endorsed 
him unanimously, but whether he wins will depend 
on the efforts of the school people of Illinois. 


Tt 
HE entire delegation arose.” 

That is the way the stenotyped re- 
port of the 97th Annual Meeting of 
the Illinois Education Association 
describes the reaction when it was 
moved that Paul Grigsby be nom- 
inated for president of the National 
Education Association. 

This unanimous support came 
from people who knew Paul Grigsby 
and his record. 

They knew him as a fine school 
man who after 10 years as a teacher 
and principal in Missouri and 18 
years as principal and superintend- 
ent of the Granite City, IIl., Com- 
munity High School had just become 
the superintendent ot the new com- 
munity unit district there. 

They knew him as public relations 
chairman and board member of the 
[EA for four years, and as president 
of the state association in 1948-49. 

They knew him as a strangely 
handsome man of magnetic person- 
ality who had the ability to draw 
everyone into a discussion and make 
him feel the worth of his contribu- 
tion. 

They had backed him, successfully, 
for honorary vice-president of the 
NEA in 1949-50, and for first vice- 
president in 1950-51. And now they 
wanted him to be president. 


It Depends On You 


So Paul Grigsby’s name will be 
placed in nomination at the NEA 
convent. \n in San Francisco the first 
week in July. Whether he is chosen 
to head this national professional as- 
sociation of more than 400,000 mem- 
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bers will depend on whether Illinois 
teachers present their candidate ef- 
fectively enough to other teachers of 
the country. 

We can point out that Mr. Grigsby 
has had training for the presidency 
through experience on the board of 
directors and the executive commit- 
tee of the NEA. He has also served 
on the joint NEA-American Legion 
committee—as a representative of the 
Legion. 

We can point out that Mr. Grigsby, 
who is an administrator, was pushed 
for the NEA presidency by the II- 
linois Association of Classroom 
Teachers, and that the other state- 
wide sections of the IEA joined in 
the acclamation—the Illinois Associ- 
ation of School Administrators, the 
Illinois Association of County Super- 
intendents of Schools, the Illinois 
Elementary School Principals’ As- 
sociation, the Illinois Secondary 
School Principals’ Association, and 
the Illinois Association of Junior 
Colleges. 

We can point out that our man is 
well educated. He has an A.B. de- 
gree from Central College, Fayette, 
Mo.; an A.M. from the University 
of Missouri; and additional graduate 
work at Washington University. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa and 
Kappa Delta Pi. He was once a field 
man for Central College and Linden- 
wood College, and is now a member 
of the board of curators of Central 
College. He lectured on educational 
subjects while he was superintendent 
of the Redpath Chatauqua. 

We can point out that Mr. Grigsby 
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has been honored by professional, 
service, and civic organizations. He 
is now a member of the executive 
committee of the Illinois Secondary 
School Principals’ Association, and 
was previously on the executive com- 
mittee of the Illinois Association of 
School Administrators. He has been 
awarded the “Silver Beaver” by the 
Boy Scouts of America. He is past- 
president of the Granite City Rotary 
Club and of the Salvation Army ad- 
visory board. He is on the board of 
directors of the Quad-City Chamber 
of Commerce. He was named “man 
of the year” by the Associated Re- 
tailers and Civic Association of the 
Quad-Cities for his outstanding com- 
munity service in 1950. 


Write to Friends 


We can write to our teacher 
friends in other states and tell them 
these things. And we can work for 
greatly expanded Illinois member- 
ship in the NEA as a tribute to Mr. 
Grigsby’s candidacy and as a notifi- 
cation to the nation’s teachers that 
Illinois solidly supports that candi- 
dacy. 

It has been a quarter of a century 
since Illinois was honored with the 
presidency of the NEA. That was in 
1926-27, when Francis G. Blair, the 
Illinois superintendent of public i- 
struction, headed the national organi- 
zation. 

Illinois feels that the NEA needs 
a leader of ability and experience i 
the uncertain year ahead. And IIe 
nois feels that Paul A. Grigsby is the 
man for the job. 
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| NEA 


— what does it mean to you? 


By HOPE ANGEL 
Editor 
Illinois Education 


Your editor journeys to Washington, D.C., to visit the headquarters of your professional association. 


T HE Doors open inward at 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, NW, in Washington, 
D. C. For the teacher this foretells 
a homey welcome at the headquarters 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Why don’t you come with me on 
a visit to the NEA? Neither of us 
has ever been there before, and being 
“stockholders” to the extent of a $5 
membership each year, we’re both 
curious. 

We enter on the Sixteenth Street 
side, since we are staying at Hotel 
Martinique. Besides being right next 
door, the hotel is now owned by the 
NEA. Already we have learned 
that our NEA membership card will 
be good for a sizeable discount on 
our hotel bill. 

Inside the NEA building, we at 
first get the impression of an “insti- 
tution,” which of course the associa- 
tion is, but as we get to know it bet- 
ter we think of it more and more in 
terms of people and services. 

Perhaps the “institutional” impres- 
sion is caused by the statuary in the 
hallway. First there is a “Column of 
Youth,” with a Janus-like head fac- 
ing in both directions—Juventus, the 
boy, looking one way, and Juventa, 
the girl, looking the other way. Very 
appropriate, we think, for a profes- 
sional organizaton whose first con- 
cern is the welfare of the child. 


Patron Saint 


Farther on, in an alcove, is a giant 
statue of education’s patron saint, 
Horace Mann. Above it is inscribed 
his exhortation, ‘““Be ashamed to die 
until you have won some victory for 
humanity.” We know that the NEA 
is continually seeking victories for 
humanity, but it worries us a little to 
think of reading such a serious com- 
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mitment every morning as one comes 
to work. We feel better later when 
we learn that an employee once hung 
an alarm clock on Horace’s out- 
stretched finger. 

Mr. Mann’s statue is just opposite 
the M Street entrance of the build- 
ing. To one side of that entrance is 
the information desk, and a girl 
there tells us that a meeting is going 
on in the board of directors room at 
the end of the hall. 

We open the door quietly, spot II- 
linois Director Helen Ryan in the 
crowd, and go to sit by her. She tells 
us that this is a joint meeting of the 
NEA board of directors, the NEA 
executive committee, and the execu- 
tive secretaries of state associations. 
We look around, and are pleased to 
see that Illinois is well represented. 


Illinois Is There 


Besides Helen, who is a field as- 
sistant for the Illinois Education As- 
sociation, there are Illinois’ other 
NEA director, J. Lester Buford, 
superintendent of elementary schools 
at Mount Vernon; the IEA execu- 
tive secretary, Irving Pearson, who 
is also a member of the NEA execu- 
tive committee; and Paul Grigsby, 
superintendent of the community unit 
at Granite City, of whom IIlinoisans 
are especially proud, because he was 
elected first vice-president of the 
NEA at the convention in St. Louis 
last year, and we hope to see him 
made president at this year’s conven- 
tion in San Francisco. 

T. D. Martin, membership director 
of the NEA for 25 years, is talking 
to the group, giving his “swan 
speech” before retiring Dec. 1. It’s a 
good occasion for reminiscence, and 
he tells how the association had only 
three persons on its staff back in 1917 
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when the headquarters were moved 
to Washington. Now there are 450 
persons on the staff, nearly 200 of 
them permanent employees. Member- 
ship has steadily increased, services 
have been expanded, and some 30 de- 
partments have been developed. 

The executive secretary of one of 
those departments talks next. He is 
Ralph McDonald, and his department 
is Higher Education. He tells how it 
has grown from a membership of 
less than 2000 in 1945 to 18,600 now, 
and how the department seeks to 
provide an opportunity for study of 
professional problems by people in 
higher education. 


Departments Independent 


We learn that the departments, 
which 30 years ago depended on 
NEA fees, now have separate financ- 
ing for the most part. So our $5 
NEA dues don’t have to stretch over 
all the different subject-matter or- 
ganizations. (They do, however, fi- 
nance the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, which is the one to which 
so many NEA members belong.) 

Joy Elmer Morgan, whose staff 
experience goes back over those 30 
years (He put out the first NEA 
Journal in 1921.), makes a special 
plea for unity in the teaching profes- 
sion and the NEA. 

“Weld it unto one united whole,” 
he urges, “to which every teacher 
would wish to belong and through 
which every teacher could make a 
contribution with a minimum of ma- 
chinery.” 

By now it’s almost lunch time, and 
Pres. Corma Mowrey announces that 
the afternoon will be spent in hear- 
ing the NEA directors tell the spe 
cial problems of their particular 
states. I decide that if I am going to 
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do what I came for—find out for the 
teachers of Illinois what the NEA 
headquarters is like—lI’d better get 
started. 

For me, naturally, the pilgrimage 
begins in the office of the NEA Jour- 
na. 1 know Dr. Mildred Sandison 
Fenner, the managing editor, from the 
Rural Editorial Service workshop last 
summer, and also Miss Mary Wright 
Silvey, who has recently been trans- 
planted from the Maryland magazine 
to become an assistant to Mildred. 
In fact, Mary has been given the job 
of arranging interviews for me during 
my three-day stay. 

You may want to go with me on 
those interviews, or you may want 
to choose your own places to visit. 
Many of the NEA departments have 
headquarters in this building, so you 
may want to visit the ones to which 
you belong. 

Or you may want to see some of 
the Illinoisans who are on the staff. 
There are Leland P. Bradford, for- 
merly of the University of Illinois, 
who is director of the adult education 
service division of the headquarters 
staff and executive secretary of the 
Department of Adult Education; 
Roy K. Wilson, formeriy public re- 
lations director at Eastern Illinois 
State College, who is Belmont Far- 
ley’s assistant in the division of press 
and radio relations, and executive 
secretary of the new National School 
Public Relations Association; and 
Paul H. Kinsel, former Edwardsville 
teacher, who is director of the NEA 
Travel Service. 

Wilbur F. Murra, assistant secre- 
tary of the Educational Policies 
Commission, is also an Illinoisan, I 
learn. He went to Mendota High 
School and Aurora College. He gives 
me some background on the NEA in 
the absence of William G. Carr, who 
is in Paris meeting with the execu- 
tive board of the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession. 

Dr. Carr is many things on the 
NEA staff. His general title is as- 
sociate secretary, which makes him 
second in command to Willard E. 
Givens, the executive secretary. 


Assistant Secretaries 


(There are also three assistant sec- 
retaries—Karl H. Berns for business 
relations, Lyle W. Ashby for profes- 
sional relations, and Glenn E. Snow 
lor lay relations. Harriett M. Chase 
is chief assistant to Mr. Givens. ) 








At the NEA, I learn, people who 
have ideas get additional jobs. Mr. 
Carr’s special interest is international 
relations, so that committee comes in 
his division. He is also secretary of 
the Educational Policies Commission, 
and secretary general of WOTP. 
(The Commission on Occupied 
Areas, which was discontinued at the 
NEA Dec. 8, was also under Dr. 
Carr’s general supervision. Chris 
De Young, former dean of Illinois 
State Normal University, was in 
charge of that. He’s now lecturing 
in India under the Fulbright Act.) 
The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, Mr. Murra tells me, is 15 years 
old. Composed of 20 “name” edu- 
cators in the country, the NEA- 
AASA commission deliberates on 
major issues in education and what 
education should do about them. It 
derives its authority only from the 
internal validity of what it says. 


Business 


Karl Berns takes time before a 
meeting to tell me that the NEA has 
a budget of two and one-half million 
dollars, and 95 percent of that is 
spent for direct services back to 
teachers. 

Dr. Berns was with the Ohio Edu- 
cation Association for 10 years 
the first full-time field worker em- 
ployed by an education association in 
the United States. He coordinates 
field work for the NEA now. (Illi- 
nois’ three field workers have con- 
tacts with his office.) 

Boyish-looking Lyle Ashby in- 
forms me that he came to the NEA 
more than 20 years ago (when he 





was practically a boy). He was in the 
division of publications then, and 
even now nearly everything I want 
to know he can give me in published 
form. It’s his job to coordinate the 
work of the NEA with 
local affiliated associations and with 
departments, committees, and com 
missions. 

Glenn Snow is the newest of the 
assistant secretaries, having come to 
the NEA last September from the 
presidency of the Dixie Junior Col 
lege at St. George, Utah. He shows 
me testimony from one of the Con 
gressional investigations of subver- 
sive organizations. Hes concerned 
with these groups, because there are 
with high - sounding names 


State and 


some 





- 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, NW, in Washing- 
ton, D.C., is the address of NEA headquarters. 
The original four-story building is backed by 
an. even larger addition. The top of Hotel 
Martinique may be seen at the left. The NEA 
owns the hotel, and has offices on one floor. 


which are out to do dirt to public 
education, 

But Mr. Snow is not 
only in education’s enemies. 


interested 
It’s 





—Photo by Blakesiee-Lane 


THREE-FIFTHS of the "Big Five" at the NEA get together to study some figures. Left to right 
are Karl H. Berns, assistant secretary for business relations; Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary; and William G. Carr, associate secretary. Lyle W. Ashby is assistant secretary 
for professional relations, and Glenn E. Snow is assistant secretary for lay relations. 
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his job to make contacts with busi- 
ness and civic organizations, par- 
ent-teacher associations, and other 
nationally-organized groups in behalf 
of educational causes. He also plans 
to produce a major motion picture 
on education each year. 

There’s no chance for an interview 
with Dr. Givens during this busy 
week (He has some sort of meeting 
with the State Department, tvo.), 
but I do get a hearty hello and a 
handshake when | meet him in the 
corridor. Someone volunteers the in- 
formation that he once studied for 
the ministry. Well, he still has the 
zeal of a missionary. He was super- 
intendent of schools at Oakland, Cal., 
before he came to the NEA. 

Man of Vision 

Back in the division of publica- 
tions, I learn more about how ideas 
accumulate jobs, so that the arrange- 
ment of work may seem illogical un- 
less you know the background. 

The publications division, for in- 
stance, includes the work on Ameri- 
can Education Week and the Future 
Teachers of America. Why? Because 
they are the brain-children of Joy 
Elmer Morgan, and he is the head of 
the publications division. Repeatedly 
one hears Dr. Morgan referred to by 
staff members as “a man of vision,” 
and he is that. 

Miss Agnes Samuelson, one of 
three assistant editors of the Journal, 
is in charge of preparation of materi- 
als and promotion of American Edu- 
cation Week. She thinks it is “the 
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PRESIDENT of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for 1950-51 is Miss Corma Mowrey, 
acting director of professional services of the 
West Virginia Education Association. 
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greatest program of educational in- 
terpretation.” She was state superin- 
tendent of public instruction in lowa 
for 12 years, and executive secretary 
of the lowa State Teachers Associa- 
tion for a half-dozen years before 
going to the NEA. 

Mrs. Wilda Faust is national sec- 
retary of FTA, which, as most IIli- 
nois teachers know, sponsors high 
school clubs and college chapters- 
the former exploratory and the latter 
pre-vocational. Illinois in 1948 was 
one of the first to set up a state FTA 
organization. About 22 such state as- 
sociations have now been organized. 
Mrs. Faust is concerned about de- 
veloping chapters in some of the II- 
linois colleges which do not yet have 
them. 

Frank W. Hubbard, director of 
the research division, is out of town, 
but Ivan A. Booker, one of the four 
assistant directors, shows me around. 
In Mr. Hubbard’s cubbyhole of an 
office the walls are lined with photo- 
stat copies of cartoons about educa- 
tion, denoting a research man with a 
sense of humor. 


They’re All Busy 


It’s time-consuming to try to get 
an over-view of National Education 
Association work from its key staff 
members, because each of them is so 
wrapped up in his job that he could 
talk all day (if he had the time). But 
my allotted three days (and my space 
here) is running out much too fast, 
and I must choose the people I think 
you Illinois teachers will be most in- 
terested in meeting. 

Because lobbying is so important 
in professional organizations such as 
the IEA and the NEA, I go up to 
see R. B. Marston, director of the 
NEA legislative-federal relations di- 
vision. First the twinkling-eyed Irish- 
man (He attended Trinity College at 
the University of Dublin.) leans back 
puffing on his pipe and tells me places 
in Washington that I ought to see. 
That I appreciate, since I’m going to 
play hookey on Saturday and be a 
tourist. 

Then he gets down to the subject 
closest to his heart. Dr. Marston has 
been executive secretary of the state 
education association in West Vir- 
ginia, so he knows professional or- 
ganization set-up. 

“| suggest at least one full meeting 
of each local association on federal 
aid,” he said, “carefully planned so 
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you would have presentation of really 
vital information and background, 

“Then try to get the public rela- 
tions committee of the local associa- 
tion embarked on a program of in- 
formation to lay leaders in the com- 
munity. | would have a number of 
meetings in the community, invite 
six-eight-ten carefully chosen lay 
leaders, have refreshments. Get two 
or three people so well prepared that 
they can discuss and even debate fed- 
eral aid. Get them on luncheons, and 
meetings of ministerial associations, 
labor unions, chambers of commerce. 

“Each local ought to have commit- 
tees working on state and federal 
legislation. They have a responsibility 
to keep alive all contacts with local 
congressmen and senators. At least 
once a year they should invite their 
congressman to address the associa- 
tion on school legislation—even if 
he is opposed to what the association 
wants—with the understanding that 
he will permit the audience to ask 
questions.” 

Four members of Mr. Marston’s 
division are registered as lobbyists. 
One of them is Mary E. Titus, whom 
many Illinois teachers know because 
she often makes speeches before as- 
sociation groups. 

Illinois teachers should be espe- 
cially interested in the National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy Through Education, because 
that commission has conducted an in- 
vestigation into the situation at Og- 
lesby which has caused concern 
throughout the country about lawful 
democratic control of the schools. 

Richard B. Kennan, executive sec- 
retary of the commission, is on his 
way to catch a plane, but he refers 
me to Cyrus C. Perry, the commis- 
sion’s legal counsel. 


Defense and Tenure 


Mr. Perry informs me that the 
Oglesby report will be ready soon, 
tells me about some of the other in- 
quiries and investigations the com- 
mission has made, and introduces me 
to Virginia Kinnaird, associate sec- 
retary, who is headquarters contact 
for the committee on tenure and 
academic freedom. 

Miss Kinnaird explains that 29 
states have some legislation on ten- 
ure, and many of them have gotten 
it since the tenure committee was 
formed in 1923. The committee first 
started making investigations in 1934 
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when Donald DuShane was chairman. 

(Mr. DuShane, who died in 1947, 
was chairman of the tenure commit- 
tee from 1935 to 1940 and secretary 
of the defense commission from 1941 
to 1947. You have heard of the Don- 
ald DuShane Defense Fund to which 
people may contribute to help defend 
teachers in unjust difficulties. ) 

Classroom teachers are a mighty 
big part of an education association, 
so 1 feel that I have to see Hilda 
Maehling. As most of you know, she 
is executive secretary of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 

Miss Maehling emphasizes that 
“This is the department in which 
every teacher can work and find a 
home.” Its biggest objective, she 
says, is to alert classroom teachers to 
the services of the NEA, make them 
feel a part of the NEA, take NEA 
services to them, and develop leader- 
ship on the local level. 


Teacher Service 


To facilitate this, the classroom 
teachers’ president always takes a 
year’s leave of absence, and Miss 
Maehling spends a third of her time 
in the field. The department sponsors 
a conference right after the NEA 
convention each year. 

The department helps organize 
new local associations and _ vitalize 
others. And, Miss Maehling stresses, 
it has publications to help chairmen 
plan good programs. So if you need 
help, write to her. 

No visit to the NEA is complete, 
[ am told, unless you go down to see 
the set-up in the division of records. 
So I go down—and I am impressed. 

Director W. L. Christian and his 
70 employees (30 permanent, 40 tem- 
porary September through Decem- 
ber) have more than a half-million 
membership enrollments to take care 
of. From these the division makes 
address plates for mailing the NEA 
Journal, and maintains a visible 
alphabetical file of members. The 
division also maintains the addressing 
files for other NEA mailings and for 
publications of the departments and 
commissions. 

Well, that’s all I have had time to 
see from Wednesday a.m. through 
Friday p.m. When I get on the Cap- 
itol Limited Saturday, my suitcase is 
heavy with materials given me about 
the NEA. But I am dissatisfied. 

I still haven’t seen just how far 
our $5 membership dues go! 
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NEA directors call for unity of purpose like that of 


THE 
THREE 


MUSKETEERS 


A CALL for a unity of purpose in the 
teaching profession such as that which 
inspired the Three Musketeers was 
made by Miss Helen K. Ryan in a 
report to the IEA Representative As- 
sembly on “Illinois and the NEA.” 

Miss Ryan, a field assistant for the 
IEA, and J. Lester Buford, superin- 
tendent of schools at Mt. Vernon, are 
Illinois’ two NEA directors. A con- 
densation of their report follows: 

Illinois has played an important role 
in the story of the NEA. One of the 
pioneer states, she helped in the early 
organization of our national organization. 
For many years Illinois held a life di- 
rectorship in the NEA by virtue of some 
financial help to the larger association. 
By action of this assembly that director- 
ship was relinquished at the St. Louis 
convention last year. 


National Voice 


During that same meeting, Illinois had 
the honor of seeing one of her favorite 
sons—Paul Grigsby, general superintend- 
ent of the Granite City Community 
Schools—elected first vice-president of the 
National Education Association. Now with 
Mr. Pearson serving his second year on 
the executive committee, and with Mr. 
Grigsby an ex officio member of the same 
committee and the board of directors, in 
addition to two NEA state directors, 
Illinois’ voice should be heard whenever 
necessary. 

Last year we reached an all-time high 
of 24,676 members, but that is still only 
59 percent of our IEA enrollment. Since 
Mr. Grigsby will be a candidate for presi- 
dent of the NEA in 1951, and since we 
certainly expect him to be elected, Illinois 
should lead all the states in membership 
gains this year. 

Would it be considered presumption on 
my part to state that there is, in the 
story of the NEA, more than enough to 
move any teacher who takes pride in his 
profession to demand the equivalent of 
citizenship papers, an NEA membership 
card, and, like the naturalized American, 
take lifelong satisfaction in the knowledge 
that he belongs to a group that, in thought 
and word and action, express to the fullest 
extent the ideas and ideals he carries in 
his heart? 

It may require some effort, or even 
sacrifice, to take such a step. But it will 
be worthwhile, I promise you. The or- 
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Buford Ryan 


ganized teaching profession, which, after 
all, is you, can become a thing of great- 
ness, but only you, the teachers themselves, 
can make it so. This complete unity, from 
top to bottom of the profession, which I 
advocate can be a thrilling and inspiring 
thing. 

Alexander Dumas wrote countless 
stories, but his masterpiece was one book 
called “The Three Musketeers.” It is not 
the hero of the story that draws us to 
it; it is rather a group of secondary char- 
acters who give title to the book—Porthos, 
Athos, and Aramis—the Three Musketeers. 

Why has the world taken those three 
adventurers to its heart, forgetting the 
exploits, and even the name, of the gal- 
lant D’Artagnan? The answer is: the 
Three Musketeers possessed a trait all 
too rare and unique in this world. Among 
the three was a creed, unique because it 
was followed to the full letter: “One for 
all and all for one!” 

It happens that our teacher organiza- 
tions fall into three classifications—local, 
state, and national. Since we are three, 
as were the musketeers, can we not take 
example and inspiration from Dumas’ 
immortal swordsmen? 


Mental Image 


Can we not work together so completely 
that no odds can withstand against us? 
Can we not become so wholly united in 
thought, deed, and purpose that in the 
future any description or mental image 
of the organized teaching profession will 
call to mind the same picture we visualize 
when we think of the Three Musketeers? 
Three figures—local, state, and national 
standing shoulder to shoulder with ex- 
tended and ready swords, and on’ their 
lips the words that are a warning to all 
foes and a source of inspiration to each 
other : 

“One for all and all for one!” 
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The school’s guidance services should 
be placed at the call of youth viewing 


the 


we can help them 





ee 

Wi Henry get his high school 
diploma if he quits school to enter 
the army at the end of the first 
semester ?” queried a troubled mother 
over the phone. 

“Tom could make his speed in per- 
sonal typing easily but he has sud- 
denly adopted an ‘I don’t care’ and 
a ‘What’s the use?’ attitude. What 
is wrong with him?” asked a worried 
typing teacher. 

“Should I enlist before I am 
drafted?’ questioned a boy graduate 
with the class of 1950 who is working 
in a plant in neighboring Blooming- 
ton. 

The person who asked the first 
question is the mother of one of the 
senior boys. He is eager to enlist. 
His parents are trying to persuade 
him to finish high school. Certainly 
it is difficult to motivate him to do 
the best possible school work with 
such turmoil present at home. How 
can the school help him? 

The drastic decline in the quality 
of work done by many boys worrying 
about the draft is vividly portrayed 
by the question of Miss Smith, the 
typing teacher. It is apparent what 
is wrong with Tom. How can we 
help them? 

The 1950 graduate came to my 
office and related his confusion and 
lack of ability to decide whether or 
not he should enlist. What can be 
done in like situations to help these 
boys who are attempting to answer 
questions for which there are no defi- 
nite answers? 


The above incidents are representa- 
tive of those which are becoming in- 
creasingly frequent, High school stu- 
dents are mirroring the tension of the 
times. University High School senior 
boys and recent boy graduates espe- 
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NOW! 


cially are bewildered and emotionally 
upset as they plan for the future. 

I believe that other high school 
principals are being asked the same 
type of questions as I, and that their 
students and recent alumni are also 
perplexed by the current world situa- 
tion. I again ask the question, “Can 
we help these youth?” As a teacher 
of a university graduate course in 
guidance and as a high school coun- 
selor, I answer, “We can help them 
now !” 


The school’s program of guidance 
services has an obligation. The 
guidance services of the school are 
obligated to help its young people 
solve their problems. This is true 
in times of emergency as well as in 
normal times. The emotional stability 
of all youth has been disturbed by 
these ominous threats to their se- 
curity which are voiced hourly over 
the radio and which are headlined in 
every newspaper. 

The high school senior is more 
immediately threatened and is more 
violently upset. However, all youth 
are affected to a degree. Therefore, 
in these last months of the 1950-51 
school year, all the resources of the 
guidance services of our schools 
should be mustered to meet these 
new demands. 


Areas of emphasis in counseling 
the senior in 1951. The counselor 
(principal, teachers) will use the re- 
sources of the school’s program of 
guidance services in counseling with 
the seniors, particularly the senior 
boys approaching draft age. He will 
secure all possible information from 
the school’s records and files. He will 
establish rapport with the counselee. 
He will answer the counselee’s ques- 
tions with facts. 
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alarming international situation, 


By HARRY D. LOVELASS 
Professor of Education and 
Principal, University High School 
Illinois State Normal University 


The first premise of good coun- 
seling, “The counselee makes the de- 
cision,” holds true. The counselor will 
use the approved techniques of guid- 
ance. There are, however, certain 
areas of emphasis to consider in coun- 
seling the 1951 senior. 

These areas are: 1) reducing emo- 
tional tension, 2) orientating the 
counselee to the world of strife, 3) 
building feelings of security, and 4) 
forming long-range plans, including 
post-service educational and _ voca- 
tional plans. 


Reducing emotional tension. The 
main cause of personality maladjust- 
ment for the present senior boy is 
the emotional tension resulting from 
worry about the problem, “What shall 
I do about the draft?” He cannot 
decide not to be drafted, as the de- 
cision is not in his hands, or in the 
hands of his counselor, or in the hands 
of his parents. 

As this article is written, he can 
elect to join the services voluntarily 
and so escape his dilemma. For some 
boys this escape is not attractive, as 
it is arranging for the very thing to 
happen which they fear. 


There are other boys who for va- 
rious reasons wish to enlist but who 
encounter strong parental opposition. 
This also leads to emotional tension 
and confusion because of conflict of 
loyalties. Still other students wish to 
quit school and enter industry. Again 
the parents oppose. What can the 
school do to help these students in 
these frustrating situations? 

The counselor can help the student 
if he does little more than listen tw 
him discuss his problem.’ This cow- 
fiding will lessen his emotional ten- 


1 Rogers, Carl R., Counseling and Psyche 
ray Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1942, pP- 
115-128. 
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sion. Traxler* lists 10 steps which 
may take place during successful 
counseling for adjustment. They are: 


1. The student asks his counselor for 
help and states the situation as he sees it. 

2. The counselor and student discuss the 
sit: xtion until the problem is clearly de- 
fined. 

3. The counselor leads the student to 
talk about the problem at length. In the 
beginning, the individual’s statement about 
the problem will in all probability be nega- 
tive. That is, he will talk about how diffi- 
cult the problem is or how unendurable 
the situation, and how thoroughly disgusted 
he is with the whole business. 

4. Instead of criticizing this attitude, 
the counselor accepts it as normal and 
logical. He does not show approval, but 
he avoids creating antagonism by trying 
to force a different attitude at this point. 

5. After the individual has “talked him- 
self out,” the counselor, by means of ap- 
propriate suggestions, leads him to begin 
consideration of the positive side of the 
situation. 

6. The counselor accepts the positive sug- 
gestions of the individual calmly and 
thoughtfully, and voices approval when 
the individual seems to be on the right 
track. 

7. As the subject talks on the positive 
side, he begins to develop insight and to 
formulate a plan of action. 

8 The counselor allows the individual 
to do most of the planning, but keeping in 
mind the accumulated information he has 
about this student, he tries to steer him 
into a course of action consistent with his 
abilities and with the problem at hand. 

9. The individual puts his plan into ac- 
tion, thereby acquiring further understand- 
ing of the problem. 

10. He develops an integrated and suc- 
cessful program of action, loses his need 
for the counselor, and terminates the guid- 
ance relationship as far as it applies to this 
problem. 


Steps 8, 9, and 10 may be modified 
in this specific counseling situation, 
because the individual cannot choose 
not to be drafted. He can choose 
among enlisting, waiting to be drafted, 
trying for a deferment, or quitting 
school and entering industry. 

While discussing the situation, the 
counselee may mention more than the 
negative aspect of the problem. The 
positive side may be the recognition 
of 1) the opportunity to defend his 
country, including his home and loved 
ones; 2) the opportunity to learn 
skills and secure training in the serv- 
ice which will be of benefit to him 
later in civilian life ; or 3) the value of 
a high school diploma. 

When that senior boy comes into 
your office, it is imperative that you 
listen to him. You may have a feeling 
of futility because you cannot give him 


Hetaxler, Arthur E., Techniques of Guidance, 
arper and Brothers, New York, 1945, p. 339. 











concrete aid in solving his problem, 
but just by listening you can help him 
psychologically. 

Orientation to the world of strife. 
Orientation has long been one of the 
functions of the guidance services of 
the school. We have helped our en- 
tering freshmen become acquainted 
and feel that they belonged. We have 
given graduating seniors facts about 
prospective colleges and occupations 
which they might enter. Orientation 
is important in this situation, too. 

The individual’s chances of success 
increase with knowledge; certainly 
the fear and worry involved in the in- 
duction into the armed services can be 
lessened if the seniors are given facts 
about these services. 

These facts range from the organi- 
zational structure of the various serv- 
ices (the pay, the duties, and the 
functions of different jobs) to the 
published policies of those services. 
Talks with veterans on the school 
staff may help to take the mystery out 
of the army or the navy. Facts about 
the international relations of the coun- 
tries of the world and the ideologies 
of the combatants should be available. 


Building feelings of security. A 
fundamental job of the school’s pro- 
gram of guidance services is to help 
the students gain a feeling of security. 
Students have been helped to establish 
status in the group; they have been 
helped to solve their problems and be- 














Where To Now? 
—Cartoon by Miss Liza M. Frederickson, art 
instructor, Moline Senior High School and Com- 
munity College. 


come more confident ; they have been 
helped to get along with others and 
become happier. 

The threat of full-scale war with 
possible invasion or bombing tends to 
disturb all students. The senior boy 
is the most disturbed because he can 
plan (with any degree of certainty) 
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little further than his next birthday 
or the day of graduation. 

Such feelings of insecurity must 
not be allowed to disrupt the normal 
school activities. High student morale 
is essential. Participation in the extra- 
curricular life of the school should be 
urged. Participation of school organi- 
zations in various civic wartime ac- 
tivities (civilian defense, Red Cross, 
etc.) is worthwhile. Increased effort 
on the part of teachers to motivate 
student interest and participation in 
the classroom is desirable. Above all, 
the students must be convinced. that 
they count with their fellows, with 
faculty, with family. 

Formation of long-range plans. 
It may appear on the surface that the 
imminent induction of senior boys in- 
to the armed forces cancels a need for 
educational and vocational counseling. 
The presence of many jobs paying 
high salaries for other seniors may 
appear to make negligible the value 
of such counseling. Actually the re- 
verse is true. Educational and voca- 
tional counseling must be more highly 
emphasized because it must of neces- 
sity lead to long-range planning. 

A detailed plan for the future 
should be worked out with every 
graduate. Each should make a real- 
istic self-appraisal of his strengths and 
weaknesses. The boy should make 
some tentative plans now to be put 
into effect when he is discharged from 
the service or leaves temporary de- 
fense employment. He may wish to 
return to the school authorities for 
help when he is able to put these plans 
into effect. I envision a time two or 
three years hence when a large part 
of the school counselor’s load will be 
counseling former graduates who are 
ready to return to civilian life. 

How counsel parents? The reader 
may say, “You have suggested tech- 
niques to be used in counseling high 
school students in wartime, but you 
have not mentioned how we are to 
deal with the parents.” The role of 
the parent now is little different than 
normally. The better the counselor 
knows and understands the parent, 
the greater are his chances for success 
in counseling the student. 

The parent also is laboring under 
emotional tension; help him secure 
adjustment. The parent wants facts ; 
give them to him. Avoid emotional- 
ism. Above all, bring the parent in.on 
the formation of the long-range edu- 
cational and vocational plans, 
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—Cut courtesy of Utah Educational Review 


You talk 
my language! 


There’s a better chance for understanding 
when that is the case, and more attention 
to foreign languages in the schools might 
help our students get along with the world. 


By 
GILBERT C. KETTELKAMP 


Assistant Professor of Education and 
Supervisor of Educational Practice in Foreign Languages 
University of Illinois 





. 


B. MEANS OF LANGUAGE man de- 
veloped the ability to carry on ex- 
tensive communication with his neigh- 
bors. This interchange of thought 
made cooperative planning possible, 
From this planning developed the 
world culture and world civilization 
as we know it today. 

Without language it would be im- 
possible for a complex educational sys- 
tem to function. Different languages 
exist throughout the world, and 
education must assume part of the 
responsibility for bridging the gap 
between these languages. The Bibli- 
cal historian who centuries ago de- 
scribed the confusion of tongues at 
the building of the Tower of Babel 
was well aware of the chaos that could 
result when language barriers were 
present. 


Communication 


English is being taught in our 
American schools today because it is 
our accepted means of communica- 
tion. Other languages serve similar 
purposes for people in other parts of 
the world. It is obvious from this 
situation that someone will need to 
learn a language other than his own; 
that is, unless people are willing to 
remain isolated from each other. 

However, the peoples of the world 
are mingling as never before, and 
this leaves no choice in the situation; 
someone is going to have to learn 
a second language. It is just a matter 
of deciding who is going to do this. 

Some years ago an American trav- 
eler had occasion to visit Russia. 
He went about in the rural areas and 
tried to speak with the farmers. He 
described his attempts at conversa- 
tion as maddening. He could not 
understand the Russians, nor could 
they understand him. As individuals 
they were alike in practically every 
respect except language, but this dif- 
ference set up an insurmountable 
block between them. 

Scholars doubt if it will ever be 
possible to have a common world 
language. Such a situation may ap- 
pear very desirable, but actually it 
appears doubtful that it will ever come 
to be. History has given many in- 
stances of the reluctance with which 
people give up their native tongue. 
Even forceful attempts to bring about 
a change in language have seldom 
been successful. 

For the present our schools must 
continue to offer languages other than 
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our own, even though English has 
been spread to many parts of the 
world. The foreign languages which 
we offer should be selected carefully. 


We are struggling to retain the 
friendship and cooperation of the na- 
tions of western Europe. Surely we 
can scarcely afford to neglect the 
languages of these people. Likewise, 
the languages of our neighbors to the 
south cannot be overlooked. As we 
examine our relations with Russia 
and some of the eastern nations, it 
might not even be poor judgment to 
find a place for the languages of some 
of these people in our school curricu- 
lums. 

It is true, the removal of language 
barriers does not assure international 
good will, but it at least makes pos- 
sible a common ground on which 
peoples can get together to try to 
arrive at an understanding. 

It requires time to learn a foreign 
language because the process involves 
the development of a skill. Languages 
should be taught at an age when the 
individual has the time for consider- 
able practice; usually this is in early 
adolescence. At this age, too, there 
is less difficulty in developing good 
pronunciation ability. In New York 
and Washington, D.C., school of- 
ficials are now placing beginning 
courses of foreign languages in upper 
elementary grades. The result of this 
step will be watched with interest by 
school people. 


Travel 


During the last five years there 
has been a great flow of travelers to 
Europe and to the countries south 
of us. The majority of these travelers 
are people of average means and of 
average educational training. French, 
German, and Spanish are largely the 
languages which these travelers meet. 
A knowledge of any one of these must 
add immeasurably to the pleasure and 
convenience of such individuals when 
they enter another country. 


The study of foreign languages will 
certainly take a significant position 
in the mobilization plans of our na- 
tion. We cannot overlook the value 
of accurate communication with other 
nations in our peaceful as well as our 
wartime activities. Languages tha: 
are to be learned can probably best be 
learned before the individual enters 
military service. In the future this 
appears to be close to the time when 
the individual leaves high school. 
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Modern languages are certainly 
practical as they are being taught in 
many of our schools of today. Pupils 
and teachers use the languages as a 
natural means of communication, 
both within and outside of the class- 
room. Pupils are being taught to 
think in the languages, rather than 
in translation. 

For more than a decade the writer 
has observed and worked with stu- 
dents training to enter the foreign 
language teaching field. The present 
preparation of these individuals for 
teaching conversation is without ques- 
tion superior to that of a decade ago. 
These young people are being trained 
to use foreign languages for practical 
instruction, and they continue to use 
the languages in the schoolrooms 
where they become teachers. 


Cultural Understandings 


In addition to teaching language 
skills, foreign language teachers also 
try to increase the cultural under- 
standings of their pupils. These two 
objectives certainly go well together. 
Language pupils do not just read and 
talk about other peoples; they learn 
to think and feel as these other people 
do. In the classroom the pupils re- 
live these foreign cuitures in pagean- 
try, play, and song. No translation 
can ever communicate the true spirit 
of a foreign people as effectively and 
accurately as can the language of that 
people itself. 

It appears doubtful whether foreign 
languages should be required instruc- 
tion for pupils of any age level. We 
must recognize that required courses 
may gradually become fewer and 
fewer in the school curriculum. This 
does not mean that such subjects will 
no longer be offered ; instead they will 
become elective. 

The future needs of the individual 
should always be recognized as the 
basic factor in course selection. With 
improved guidance facilities in our 
schools, pupils and parents are in a 
position to choose more wisely from 
among the courses available. This 
condition, of course, assumes that the 
guidance and administrative personnel 
in our schools will present impartially 
to the students and parents the real 
values inherent in the courses being 
offered. 

Foreign language teachers gen- 
erally agree that it is desirable for a 
pupil to study a language long enough 
so that that language becomes a fairly 
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natural means of expression. The 
amount of time necessary for this 
will vary according to the ability of 
the pupil and the techniques of in- 
struction. However, usually it will be 
no less than two years and, in most 
instances, probably three or even four. 


Skills 


During these years of instruction, 
teachers should develop practices in 
reading, writing, and conversation 
whereby the pupil can retain, at least 
in part, the skills which he develops. 
This is possible even though the 
normal facilties for doing so are not 
always present. Imaginary conversa- 
tions may, for example, aid in the re- 
tention of speaking skills if practiced 
somewhat regularly. Similarly, there 
are practices that can be applied to 
aid in the retention of the other 
skills. 

If pupils so desire, they should have 
the privilege of studying more than 
one foreign language. However, it 
might be better to give attention to 
one language to the point of learning 
it well rather than to underlearn two 
or more. 

In the latter instance the pupil is 
often disappointed because he has not 
developed enough ability in any lan- 
guage to make the language usable. 
Where pupils plan to continue with a 
language at a later date, as in college, 
the time and energy expended in 
making a limited beginning in a 
language may be worthwhiie; other- 
wise it may not be an economical or 
satisfying procedure. 

This is certainly no time to restrict 
the teaching of foreign languages 
in our American school system. With 
international relations at bayonet 
point, we all need to be able to speak 
together and to understand each other 
if we are to survive. The average in- 
dividual has become the traveler of 
today. Whether he is in uniform or 
not, he will probably also be the tra- 
veler of tomorrow. 

At present our country is not in 
a position to insist that other nations 
learn English as a second language 
if they wish to communicate with us. 
We hope, of course, they will wish to 
do this, and many of them are doing 
so. But there is also a need for many 
of us to learn to speak other lan- 
guages. As international neighbors we 
must be able to understand each other 
better than we have done in the past. 
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—Photo by Spieth’s Studio, Pittsfield 
Superintendent Voshall watches Pittsfield pupils load onto an all-important school bus. 


By 
J. HAROLD VOSHALL 


Superintendent 
Pittsfield Community Unit School 
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COMMUNITY UNITS 


are built on public relations 


Reorganization brings many 


changes, and understanding 


is basis for 


| 
a SPEAKING, people resent 
change. And new community unit dis- 
tricts have necessitated many changes, 
some of them rather drastic. 

The superintendent’s first step 
should be to develop with the board 
of education a written statement of 
policies in school public relations. 
Second, he should give faculty mem- 
bers in-service guidance and counsel 
in school public relations. 


Board of Education 


It has been my experience in 
serving as a community unit school 
district superintendent for the past 
two and one-half years that rural 
people in general are extremely 
skeptical of higher authority. They 
feel that something may be taken 
from them instead of given to them. 
And there is a tendency on the part 
of those who were serving as board 
members for one-room rural schools 
and small village schools to feel very 
keenly the loss of direct control. 

For instance, in the area of the 
Pittsfield Community Unit School 
District’ before reorganization there 
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cooperation. 


were 73 school districts consisting of 
59 one- and two-room schools, six 
village schools with four or more 
elementary teachers, one village school 
with two teachers, one three-year high 
school, and four four-year high 
schools. There were 243 board mem- 
bers serving these districts. 

In April, 1948, the Pittsfield Com- 
munity Unit School District was 
voted into being. It now comprises 
275 square miles with an assessed 
valuation of $24,000,000 and an en- 
rollment of 2000 pupils in grades one 
through 12. The election carried in 
every voting precinct except one rural, 
by a majority of four to one. 

The election to choose members of 
the board of education was held in 
June, 1948, with eight candidates 
filing petitions. The first seven to 
file were elected, and each community 
in the unit was assured of representa- 
tion on the board. The town of 
Pittsfield had two members and the 
villages of Nebo, Pearl, Milton, Rock- 
port, and Baylis had one each. 

It can be seen that the transition 
in this particular school district from 
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243 board members to a seven-mem- 
ber board of education was indeed a 
radical change. Unit school district 
superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation need to exercise a great deal 
of patience and understanding with 
those whom they have been elected 
to serve. 

Most rural people want what is 
good for their children, but they 
must be made to see that it is good. 
The organization of a new and en- 
larged school district presents many 
difficult and serious problems. A 
newly-elected board of education must 
recognize the necessity of a rather 
comprehensive study of the problems 
and possibilities of the new school 
organization. It must not proceed too 
rapidly, or without sufficient facts. 

In most instances board members 
elected in newly-created community 
units brought to their new positions 
an insufficient background to main- 
tain high levels of performance. Many, 
it is true, had had previous school 
board experience, but they had served 
on a rural board of three members 
supervising the expenditure of @ 
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$2500 budget, or in small rural village 
schools with three or four teachers 
supervising a $10,000 budget. As 
board of education members in new 
unit districts, they were faced with 
the responsibility of supervising bud- 
gets ranging from $100,000 in a few 
instances to a million or more dollars 
in other instances. 

The orientation and indoctrination 
of these boards has indeed presented 
a challenge to the administrators of 
the new districts. Fortunately, the 
citizens of the 239 unit school dis- 
tricts now in operation in Illinois 
exercised excellent judgment in se- 
lecting as board members people who 
were interested in and sympathetic 
towards the cause of education. 

This willingness on the part of 
board members to work untiringly 
for the improvement of the educa- 
tional program and to follow the 
leadership of capable administrators 
has brought about in a very short 
time more advancement and progress 
in public education in Illinois than has 
been realized during any past genera- 
tion. 


Teacher 


The unit superintendent has the 
job of organizing public relations 
throughout a widely-diversified and 
loosely-knit area. He is_ seriously 
handicapped by the sparsity of popu- 
lation, and that handicap cannot be 
removed without strengthening the 
processes of communication. He will 
need more and more to delegate full 
public relations responsibility to the 
school personnel in each attendance 
center. 


The teacher in a community unit 
school district has assumed a new 
and different role in public relations 
from that of a teacher working in a 
rural area under the supervision of 
a three-member board of directors. 
The teacher now becomes a liaison 
person between the central office and 
the students and parents whom she 
serves. 

In many instances parents of the 
children attending a given center will 
have no other contacts during a school 
year with school personnel. They will 
go to the teacher with their problems. 
If she is to help solve those problems 
intelligently, she must have a definite 
understanding of the policies of the 
board of education, the financial needs, 
and the financial resources of the 
district. 
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Every unit superintendent will con- 
sider it a must to keep open at all 
times the avenues of communication 
between himself and his teaching staff. 
He will become personally acquainted 
with each and every teacher in the 
district, and will visit the various 
attendance centers and seek to under- 
stand their needs. 


PTA 


Some sort of community group, be 
it a PTA or community council, 
should be required in connection 
with every attendance center. It is 
only through this medium that the 
teachers and the chief administrator 
may instill the people with a real 
understanding of and sympathy for 
the program of the school. If such 
an understanding is lacking, sooner 
or later the superintendent will be 
in difficulty. 

Newly-formed PTAs in the Pitts- 
field unit have worked in cooperation 
with the board of education to equip 
very fine hot lunch rooms in three 
attendance centers, Nebo, Rockport, 
and Baylis. Other Parent-Teacher 
Associations have raised sufficient 
funds for the purchase of movie pro- 
jector machines which their schools 
had never before enjoyed. 

Recently every PTA in the district 
cooperated with the various attend- 
ance centers in promoting and staging 
a very successful American Education 
Week parade in Pittsfield. Thirty-six 
attendance centers provided 63 floats 
depicting the work of the schools of 
the district. Teachers of the unit 
proclaimed it one of the most effec- 
tive public relations media in bringing 
to the attention of the people the work 
of the schools. The project also en- 
joyed the cooperation of service clubs 
and chambers of commerce. 


The superintendent must be vigi- 
lant at all times to keep the public 
relations program from becoming a 
one-man affair. A community grows 
tired of seeing one name and one 
face in connection with its school. 
Every public speech with reference 
to the schools does not have to be 
made by him. Every newspaper story 
does not have to contain his name. 
The names of other school employees 
should occur frequently enough to 
give balance to the public relations 
program. 

The creation of community units 
has in some instances brought about a 
misunderstanding between the county 
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and unit superintendents with refer- 
ence to duties and responsibilities. 


County Superintendent 


County superintendents all possess 
a very excellent background acquired 
as a result of years of experience 
in working with rural schools and 
people. Most of them will, if ap- 
proached in the right manner, be 
very happy and pleased to pass on 
the benefit of this experience to unit 
superintendents. Mutual respect and 
understanding must prevail between 
county and unit school superintend- 
ents. It is imperative that they work 
together in harmony if unit districts 
are to serve effectively the boys and 
girls for whom they were created. 

Many residents of community unit 
districts still seek the counsel of the 
county superintendent. He must, 
therefore, be kept informed about 
the policies and procedures of the 
boards of education in all unit dis- 
tricts within his county if those boards 
are to have the benefit of his experi- 
ence and training. 


Teachers Association 


The wise superintendent will recog- 
nize the public relations value of pro- 
fessional organizations, and will en- 
courage and support the formation of 
a strong teachers association. 

The organization of a community 
unit school district provides the 
medium for that area to have a strong 
local professional organization con- 
cerned with the welfare and improve- 
ment of local education. A good 
public relations program must start 
inside the profession. The local edu- 
cation association is the one place 
where all teachers and administrators 
may come together on a common level 
to discuss their mutual problems. 

The values which every teacher 
can and will receive from a local 
teachers association are sufficient to 
justify such a group in all community 
unit districts. It is through this 
medium that teachers learn to know 
each other. The teacher’s world, like 
that of every professional person, 
should be larger than the four walls 
of her classroom, and it is through 
working together in local, state, and 
national professional organizations 
that teachers as a group have been 
able to raise the level of the profession 
to a point undreamed of by teachers 
of a generation ago. 

Teachers through their local as- 
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A PLEDGE 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


By R. L. Hunt 
Editor, Phi Delta Kappan 


I pledge allegiance to the United Nations, 

And to the ideal for which it stands— 

Union in the one world, indivisible, 

Where under the One God men live 

In liberty, equality, and fraternity— 

One government of all people, by all people, 
and for all people, 

Serving each other in peace and good will. 


This pistes has been set to music, and may be 
obtained in sheet music form at 50 cents per sony 
from the Rulon Jones Publishing Company, 3178 

ne 


cacia Avenue, San Bernardino, Calif. (O 


hundred copies to one address for $20.) 
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sociations will find opportunities to 
work with lay leaders in the com- 
munity, with service clubs, chambers 
of commerce, and many other or- 
ganizations interested in education. 
Local teachers associations will work 
with the board of education in im- 
proving financial support of schools, 
promoting a more adequate school 
program, and in general improving 
every phase of the school system. 

If the superintendent is a member 
of the local organization, he will be 
present at the meetings of the local 
group as a member with the same 
status as any other member, and thus 
have the opportunity to talk over 
with the teachers the many problems 
confronting the district. Such co- 
operation and understanding between 
the superintendent and the teacher 
group will bring to the board of 
education a unified front with refer- 
ence to ways and means of arriving 
at a satisfactory solution to these 
problems. 

Teachers who feel that they have 
had a part in policy-making are 
going to be more enthusiastic about 
selling public education to the people 
whom they serve. In too many in- 
stances boards of education and school 
administrators have not permitted 
sufficient sharing and decision in 
policy-making. Wise administrators 
and boards in community unit school 
districts will upon every opportunity 
bring the teacher into the picture 
when developing the over-all policies 
of the district. 


Transportation 


Transportation is really the key 
to the successful operation of a com- 
munity unit school district. The 
people are often less concerned about 
the type of person who is to teach 
their children than they are about the 
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type of vehicle in which their children 
are to ride. 

They are also seriously concerned 
about the type of person employed to 
drive that vehicle, about the time 
the vehicle arrives each morning for 
their children, and about the distance 
the child is required to ride before 
arriving at school. 

Most rural people will be excep- 
tionally well pleased with school reor- 
ganization and consolidation if good 
transportation is provided. This is 
one of the basic problems in the Pitts- 
field unit, because here good roads are 
the exception rather than the rule. 

School consolidation, however, has 
been the means of bringing about road 
improvement in this district. The 
people through their elected county 
board of supervisors and road com- 
missioners are continually working 
for better roads. Eighteen buses, two 
carry-alls, and five automobiles now 
serve the students of this district. 


Advisory Council 


Most community unit superin- 
tendents have realized the need for 
an over-all planning group that can 
render a great amount of support in 
unifying public opinion with reference 
to a good school program. 

Rural advisory boards were formed 
in the Pittsfield unit immediately fol- 
lowing the organization of the district 
to work with the newly-elected board 
of education in developing its plans 
and policies. The problems of the 
Pittsfield district are so many and so 
staggering that the board of education 
at a meeting last March decided that 
understanding on the part of the 
citizenry of the district was essential. 
The citizens as well as the board of 
education need to know whether or 
not our educational program is meet- 
ing the needs of the community, and 
whether we can afford to carry out an 
educational program we think de- 
sirable. 

The Bureau of Research and Serv- 
ice, College of Education, University 
of Illinois, was engaged to conduct 
a cooperative survey. Three commit- 
tees have been appointed, not by 
the board of education but by the 
Parent-Teacher Associations and 
other groups, to work with this leader- 
ship from the University in determin- 
ing what kind of an educational 


program should and can be provided. . 


The committees are 1) a citizens’ 
committee of 44 people representing 
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every attendance center in the dis- 
trict, 2) a teacher committee repre. 
senting every level of education from 
kindergarten through high school, and 
3) a student committee representing 
the four high schools of the district, 
These committees will report their 
findings to the board of education 
sometime during the summer of 195], 

The creation of unit school districts 
makes possible many educational op- 
portunities hitherto impossible under 
small district organization. Reorgani- 
zation in a unit district must be a 
continuous process and will take many 
years to obtain high levels of educa- 
tional opportunities. 

The program of reorganization in 
the Pittsfield unit will continue in 
all areas in the years that lie ahead. 
Once permanent attendance centers 
are established (which cannot be done 
without a building program), the dis- 
trict will be in a much better position 
to offer many special educational serv- 
ices which it is unable to offer now. 

But it can certainly be said that 
the creation 6f community units does 
provide the means for the creation of 
better schools. Evidence of this fact 
is the creation of 239 such districts in 
this state—which have been estab- 
lished by a wave of widespread public 
opinion, judgment, and support. 





Conservation Education 


Sessions Announced 

The state department of conservation 
again announces its annual weekly sessions 
in conservation education, to be conducted 
during the summer for county superin- 
tendents of schools; high school teachers 
dealing with such subjects as_ biology, 
vocational agriculture, and general science; 
and high school students in their junior 
year. 

These courses have been offered free of 
charge for the past six years, in an effort 
to instill in school people an appreciation 
of the importance of conservation as an 
integral part of teaching in connection with 
related subjects. 

The only cost to the individual will be 
for transportation to and from the Conser- 
vation Training Camp at Lake Villa, which 
is located in the great Chain of Lakes 
region of northern Illinois. 

The dates for the various group sessions 
are as follows: county superintendents of 
schools, June 10-16; high school students, 
June 17-23; high school students, June 
24-30; high school teachers, July 29- 
Aug. 4. 

Accommodations are limited to 50 per- 
sons per session. Additional information 
may be secured by writing E. C. Cooney, 
Supervisor, Division of Education, Depart- 
ment of Conservation, Training Camp, 
Lake Villa. 


— 
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4 state School Problems Commission, 
jn its report to the budgetary commission, 
recommends : 

1. Equalization level of $180 as soon as 
possible, but regards as acceptable for the 
1951 session the provision of enough 
money to pay all state aid claims in full. 
(This would raise the distributive fund 
from $100,000,000 to $125,000,000 for the 
present biennium in order to pay in full 
the $160 claims. For the four minor funds 
—vocational education, school lunch, 
handicapped children, and transportation 
—the present $24,000,000 would be raised 
to about $26,000,000 to meet present 
levels of reimbursement.) 

2. Change in the formula for distributing 
the common school fund by striking out 
the equalization level of $1400 for the 
small attendance school, by eliminating the 
$150 grant per pupil for the non-operating 
district, by limiting to 30 ADA pupils the 
maximum number to be counted in the 
one-teacher school, by requiring districts 
eligible to claim federal aid to do so rather 
than to rely solely upon state aid claims, 
and by speeding up the processing of state 
aid claims by 1953 so that another six 
months would be cut from the time when 
payment begins. 

3. Adequate assistance to the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to further promote efficient operation of 
school transportation. 


4. Authority to a board of education to 
enter into a three-year purchasing contract 
for a school bus. 


School District 


5. Clarification of procedure for elimi- 
nating the elementary school district which 
has not actually maintained school in its 
own district for two consecutive years 
since July 1, 1949, 

6. Clarification of procedure in closing 
out the non-high school districts as of 
June 30, 1953, with a special permit pro- 
gram for continuance of certain non-high 
territory adjoining charter districts, 12- 
grade districts, and the like. (Any non- 
high school territory after July 1, 1953, 
would have to provide transportation and 
would be permitted an educational tax 
rate of $1 without referendum.) 

7. Provision that a high school district 
will become part of non-high school terri- 
tory if. it has not actually maintained 
school in its own district for two consecu- 
tive years since July 1, 1949. 

8. Clarification legislation on establish- 
ment and supervision of junior colleges 
but with no state aid recommended in 1951. 

9. Provision whereby a school district 
maintaining a kindergarten in a fully 
recognized school may upon referendum 
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arrange to use local tax funds for support 
of a nursery school. 

10. Continued study of the idea of the 
merger of educational and building funds 
and no bills to be submitted thereon in 
1951. 

11. That schools be taken out of the 
Municipal Budget Law and be placed 
under general budget supervision of the 
superintendent of public instruction; that 
such superintendent should specify the es- 
sentials of an adequate audit and have 
general supervision of accounting and re- 
porting. 

Township 

12. That school township officials be 
discontinued and that there be created a 
county board of school trustees. The 
county superintendent of schools would be 
secretary of the board of trustees and cus- 
todian of the permanent funds. 

13. That the county board of school 
trustees be given power to change school 
boundaries upon petition, hearing, and the 
like—with retention of provision for voting 
entire districts out of community unit and 
community consolidated districts under 
elections called by the county superin- 
tendent of schools. 

14. That the county superintendent of 
schools be exofficio secretary of the 
county board of school trustees and that 
he act as treasurer of all school districts 
below 5000 population and of any other 
districts that do not appoint local treas- 
urers. 

15. That all school treasurers be subject 
to annual audit by licensed public account- 
ants. 

16. That holding of title to and manage- 
ment of township permanent funds and 
township school lands be under the general 
control of the county board of school 
trustees. 

17. That township loanable funds of less 
than $10,000 be liquidated and that a fund 
larger in amount may be liquidated upon 
successful referendum of the township in- 
volved. 

18. Uniform seven-member board in 
the case of all boards of education not 
otherwise fixed by charter; continuance of 
three-member board for the board-of- 
directors district. 

19. A new article in the School Code to 
provide clearly outlined procedure for 
holding a school election of any type. 

20. Rewriting of Article 17 on school 
tax rates to simplify and clarify. 

21. Removal of age inconsistency with 
reference to child labor law, compulsory 
law, and continuation school law. 

22. Changing community unit district 
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ca tions 


law so that $1.50 educational rate may be 
established in connection with the creation 
of district, and with provision that the 
vote to create must carry in any fractional 
part of a high school district that is in- 
volved in establishing community unit. 

23. That unit districts be given debt 
limitation up to 5 percent without referen- 
dum (such already having been granted to 
dual systems). 

24. Permissive use of revolving funds 
for cafeterias, athletics, petty cash, etc., 
under control of bonded school employee 
subject to annual audit. 

25. A simplified voucher system for 
passing upon and authorizing payment of 
payroll and expense items. 

26. Clarification of the jurisdiction of 
the county superintendent of schools with 
reference to districts that cross county 
lines. 

27. That the state help to finance the 
cost of training teachers in the Chicago 
Teachers College. 

28. Legislation that will enable Chicago 
to provide adequate funds for carrying on 
a good school building program. 

29. That for all commodities and equip- 
ment (excluding textbooks) and building 
construction and maintenance contracts of 
$1000 and more, and for the sale of all 


school bonds (except funding bonds) 
there shall be advertised competitive 
bidding. (Requirement not to apply to 


personal service of regular employees.) 
30. That all private schools (other than 
those conducted by religious organiza- 
tions) which are below the college level 
be required to secure approval from state 
superintendent of public instruction. 


Bonding 


31. A state school building authority 
with power to issue revenue bonds in order 
to build and lease school buildings within 
districts in urgent need, such districts to 
repay such costs under a long-time rental 
program. 

32. Ultimate amendment of Illinois 
Constitution to give unit district areas 10 
percent debt limitation for scheol purposes. 

33. That no new township high school 
districts and no new consolidated districts 
(under Article 9) be created. 

34. That an educational commission be 
continued to study numerous school prob- 
lems that remain critical. 

35. Amendment to Butler Law so that 
schools, prior to levying taxes in 1951, 
may at a single referendum vote a tax 
rate not to exceed that rate voted before 
the Butler legislation or the maximum 
rate now permitted, whichever is the lesser. 
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ENROLLMENT STILL HIGH, 
BUT FEWER VETERANS; 
NORTHERN ASKS INCREASE 


ae Illinois State Teachers 
College is asking the state of Illinois 
to increase its over-all appropriation 
for this biennium by almost 14 per- 
cent—which happens to mean, be- 
cause of the decline in income from 
veteran enrollment, that the state, to 
do this, must actually raise its appro- 
priation from tax revenue by some 
30 percent. 

Now, it should be borne in mind 
that Northern’s asking for last bien- 
nium was based on an anticipated 
average enrollment of 1550 students. 
Never, in the current two-year period, 
has the enrollment at Northern been 
that low. It approximated an average 
of 2000 last year, and so far this year 
approximates 1850. 

Northern, in other words, has been 
operating upon a budget which was 
estimated substantially below what 
was actually needed during the cur- 
rent biennium. Furthermore, it is 
worth considering that Northern ac- 
tually received for the current bien- 
nium, even on the basis of that 
estimate, considerably less than was 
asked of the legislature—a fact that 
explains why many of the services at 
Northern have had to be drastically 
limited. 


New Programs 


Two major steps are being taken 
at Northern, however, which repre- 
sent an increase in services for the 
coming biennium. First, Northern is 
opening a graduate school, begin- 
ning this summer. This program, 
which will offer the master of science 
in education degree, is aimed at satis- 
fying pressures upon teachers in the 
field who are working under a salary 
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schedule that rewards advanced train- 
ing, and at fulfilling those goals set 
by the National Education Associa- 
tion which would require that every 
teacher hold the master’s degree. 

Northern is one of the last two 
schools among the six tax-supported 
colleges and universities to offer such 
a graduate program, and the opening 
of a new library building on the cam- 
pus this fall (which, incidentally, 
must then be staffed and maintained ) 
goes far in making an adequate grad- 
uate program possible by economic 
standards which the state has already 
recognized in budgets to four other of 
its colleges and universities. 

Another major project at Northern 
will be the instituting of a department 
of business education. This item, bud- 
geted last biennium but omitted be- 
cause of reductions by the legislature, 
has long been needed at Northern, as 
best evidenced by the large number 
of requests that come each year to the 
placement office of the college for 
business education teachers. Indeed, 
it may be surprising for many to 
know that, located as it is in the most 
industrialized area of Illinois, North- 
ern has so long been the one state- 
supported college without a business 
education department. 


Field Service 


With the shortage of teachers, 
Northern is also feeling more and 
more the necessity to supply field 
service for in-service upgrading of 
teachers. The demands for extension 
courses, as well as field consultant 
services, have increased sharply in the 
last few years; and the college feels 
a responsibility for helping teachers 
in the field obtain credits which will 
give them promotions in their own 
systems and help them receive higher 
certification status. 

Whatever may be done about emer- 
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gency certificates, we recognize that 
the teachers colleges hold a key posi- 
tion in the whole problem of main- 
taining standards and helping teach- 
ers prepare themselves for better 
service as the general teacher short- 
age becomes more acute. 

Northern, therefore, is attempting 
to keep pace with the responsibility 
which the war accentuates: to provide 
teachers for the incoming tide of 
youngsters who are already flooding 
the schools of northern Illinois—for 
northern Illinois, unlike some areas of 
the state, has consistently gained 
population since the last census and 
shows every promise of continuing 
to do so. This responsibility, together 
with rising costs, seems to us a more 
than reasonable justification for our 
increased askings. 

—Lestic A. Homes, president, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege. 


EASTERN WANTS FUNDS 
FOR SALARIES, REPAIRS, 
PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS 


te LEGISLATIVE NEEDS of Eastern 
Illinois State College center around 
the following major items. 

The first is appropriation for per- 
sonal services sufficient to retain the 
present corps of faculty and em- 
ployees. 

The increase of students since 
World War II added an appreciable 
number of well-trained young faculty 
members who have proven their 
teaching ability. It is of utmost im- 
portance that these persons be re- 
tained, and increase in salary is the 
most assuring protection. 

The increase in demand for off- 
campus services will keep the present 
staff fully employed should college 
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ciuplain Legislative Needs 


enrollment temporarily decrease. The 
general level of faculty salaries must 
be raised. 

The employee group is markedly 
underpaid when increase in cost of 
living is considered. It is hoped that 
the employees of the five smaller edu- 
cational institutions can be united 
with those of the University of Illi- 
nois into a proposed University Em- 
ployee Civil Service, and an adequate 
salary and promotion schedule estab- 
lished. The item of consequence in 
both faculty and employee salaries is 
adequateness to meet current condi- 
tions. 

Repairs 


The second item of major concern 
deals with securing sufficient funds 
a) to bring the building repair pro- 
gram to completion, and b) to replace 
and bring up to date the worn and 
out-moded laboratory, shop equip- 
ment, and furniture of the classrooms. 

Eastern’s graduates find better 
equipment in many high schools 
where they teach than in the college 
used to train them. Expansion of 
office and classroom facilities made 
use of war surplus furniture neces- 
sary. This equipment needs replac- 
ing. 

The third item for legislative con- 
sideration deals with permanent im- 
provements. The physical plants of 
the Illinois teacher-training institu- 
tions are still inadequate for perform- 
ing the tasks expected by the state. 
Eastern asks for a new training 
school building to replace an out- 
moded, inadequate, non-fireproof and 
structurally-unsound present building. 
The proposed building will house 
hursery school and kindergarten (for 
which present facilities do not pro- 
vide), six grades of elementary, and 
three grades of junior high school. 

Emphasis on elementary education 
demands modern facilities, and pro- 
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posed plans call for a building similar 
to those recently constructed at Mt. 
Vernon, Wilmette, Flossmoor, 
Hoopeston, and Crystal Lake. 

Of almost equal need is a new 
building to house the three vocational 
areas of business education, home 
economics, and industrial arts. East- 
ern Illinois needs the educational op- 
portunity of a two-year vocational 
college, and the campus at Charleston 
should be the center for such develop- 
ment. 

The fourth concern is for reorgani- 
zation of state control of the teacher- 
training institutions so that the 
Teachers College Board can have the 
fiscal independence that should ac- 
company the educational responsi- 
bility granted that group. Under 
such a plan greater efficiency and 
more educational service can be ren- 
dered the state of Illinois. 

—Rosert G. Buzzarp, president, 
Eastern Illinois State College. 


WESTERN URGENTLY 
NEEDS DORM, LIBRARY, 
AND SCIENCE BUILDING 


7 NEEDs of Western Illinois State 
College are of two types: those for the 
operating budget and those for capital 
improvements. 

In the operating budget for the 
1951-53 biennium, we are asking for 
an appropriation of $2,547,617 from 
general revenue and an additional 
$856,105 from income derived from 
other sources, such as student fees, 
food sales, dormitories, cafeteria, col- 
lege farm, and enterprises of that 
type, making a total of $3,403,722. 

This is an increase over the pre- 
vious biennium, 1949-51, of 15.7 per- 
cent. This increase is needed for 
salaries, additional faculty and em- 
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ployees, and the increase in the cost 
of repairs, commodities, and equip- 
ment. 


Our capital improvements requests 
are divided into three groups, Group I 
being those that are urgent and which 
we believe we need this biennium. 
This group includes $2,660,000 for a 
science building. Western has the 
same facilities for science instruction 
that it had when the college was origi- 
nally built, and is urgently in need 
of this building. We need 80 acres of 
farm land to enlarge the agricultural 
farm which we hope to obtain for 
about $20,000. 

In the second group are two proj- 
ects: repairs of various types for the 
administration building, $50,000 ; and 
the installation of various fire pro- 
tection devices requested by the state 
fire marshal, $50,000. 

In the third group we have two 
projects, the first being two men’s 
dormitories (50 percent self-liquidat- 
ing and 50 percent state appropria- 
tion), $500,000. The second project 
in this category is construction of a 
library building, $1,760,000. 

We realize the urgent need for all 
building materials in this critical 
period in which we find ourselves 
and, therefore, would not expect the 
members of the General Assembly to 
grant any of our requests for capital 
improvements except the two projects 
which we consider urgent. 

—FRrank A. Bev, president, Western 
Illinois State College. 


SOUTHERN IS CONCERNED 
WITH DEVELOPMENT OF 
UNIVERSITY PROJECTS 


A. the new biennium approaches, we 
at Southern Illinois University are 
gratified that a university designed to 
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serve the educational and service 
needs of the southern part of the state 
is finally an actuality. 

Our plan for a well-rounded pro- 
gram of instruction, research, and 
area service, as a result of the past 
help of the General Assembly and the 
governor of Illinois, is now well estab- 
lished and is ready to expand to meet 
the demands of the area. 

Our request for an operating 
budget of $10,606,317 will permit 
the university to hold the line of its 
well-established programs and allow 
for a healthy rate of development of 
the projects which have more recently 
been started. 

For clarity and convenience, we 
have divided our request into four 
classifications. They include funds 
for the University Retirement System 
of Illinois, funds necessary to main- 
tain and develop the present estab- 
lished program, revolving funds which 
will be covered by additional univer- 
sity income, and funds which will be 
necessary to strengthen service pro- 
grams to southern Illinois. 

The major portion of the increase 
is requested to pay the salaries of the 
existing staff, salaries of necessary 
new faculty members, and current 
expenses of operating the university. 
To support this portion of the univer- 
sity’s program, an _ increase of 
$2,681,655 is requested. 

Another portion of the requested 
increase includes four of the univer- 
sity’s recently-established programs 
which are primarily designed as serv- 
ice programs to southern Illinois. 

Our Vocational-Technical Institute 
is attempting to meet demands for 
additional offerings. Courses already 
have been offered in retail selling, 
better business letter writing for sec- 
retaries, coal mining, and machine 
shop. In the field of building trades, 
the institute has offered courses for 
both apprentices and journeymen in 
carpentry, plastering, and pipe-fitting. 

Next year, the institute will offer a 
two-year post-graduate course for 
high school students. It will offer 
programs in the fields of business and 
industrial trades. 


Nursing Course 


Another important program in our 
developing curriculum is the three- 
year course in nursing education. As 
this program continues, the univer- 
sity will be able to supply the nurses 
for which there is a vital need in the 
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southern portion of the state. Other 
programs of area service have been 
started in the agricultural fields of 
horticulture, dairying, and poultry- 
raising. 

Southern trusts that the General 
Assembly will provide for a clarifica- 
tion of the board of trustees of the 
university. To the faculty and ad- 
ministration of Southern, the second 
alternative of the Russell report, in its 
general aspects, seems to be the most 
desired solution. This would authorize 
appointment of members to our board 
on a continuing basis and also more 
clearly would establish administrative 
functions of the board. 

—Detyte W. Morris, president, 
Southern Illinois University. 


GIVE US A BOARD WHICH 
IS INDEPENDENT, SAYS 
PRESIDENT OF NORMAL 


0... might expect that the needs of 
a large professional school devoted 
exclusively to the education of teach- 
ers would be described in terms of 
buildings or of operating funds. 

It is indeed true that buildings con- 
tinue to be a major need. There have 
generally been favorable opportuni- 
ties for getting staff and equipment, 
but where to house equipment and 
staff is a problem. Laboratory school 
facilities are needed both as to size 
and nature in order to accommodate 
more observation, demonstration, and 
student teaching activities, and also 
to present a modern type of structure 
so that prospective teachers may see 
facilities of a type with which they 
are very likely to work. 

It is likewise true that operating 
funds continue to be a pressing need. 
One cannot obtain faculty and later 
retain them unless there are salaries 
that compare favorably with those in 
other types of education and in 
teacher education in other states. 
Constantly increasing prices necessi- 
tate additional funds in order to 
carry on the primary and fundamen- 
tal services that a school must pro- 
vide. 

As great and justifiable as these 
needs are on the campus of Illinois 
State Normal University, there is 
even a greater need. This paramount 
need is the freedom to operate under 
guidance from a board that does not 
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have political implications as to ap- 
pointment and operation. 

Operating as a code department in 
the state of Illinois, where an educa- 
tional institution is placed in the same 
category and under the same direc- 
tion as highways, penal and correc- 
tional institutions, the State Fair, in- 
surance, airports, state parks, conser- 
vation, public health, racing, mines 
and minerals, military and naval de- 
partment, aeronautics, and other 
areas in great numbers—operating 
thus presents handicaps that involve 
much loss of time, unnecessary cost, 
and lowered efficiency. 

When it takes weeks and even 
months to get materials or equipment 
that are needed and could ordinarily 
be obtained immediately, and when 
materials are obtained at a higher 
cost than might be possible on a basis 
of competitive quotations or direct 
purchases simply because many repu- 
table firms will not bid and take a 
chance on not being given every fair 
consideration due them, and when 
frequently desirable materials, es- 
pecially of a scientific and technical 
nature, are not purchased as re- 
quested but substitutes are provided, 
and when with money already specifi- 
cally appropriated there are those 
who inform an educational institu- 
tion what they will get as a substitute 
for the request, and when it becomes 
necessary to requisition employees 
who are doing important non-aca- 
demic assignments and to await the 
checking of these requisitions for 
staff members, their approval by 
county political organization boards 
resulting in delays of as much as 
three months, the difficulties and low- 
ered efficiency of operation can read- 
ily be seen. 

It should be clearly understood 
that such operation is not a peculiar 
characteristic of the present or of any 
particular state administration. It is 
something that all state administra- 
tions have suffered from, or have 
used to advantage or disadvantage as 
the case may be, throughout the 
years. 

The comments made here should 
not be misunderstood as a desire to 
operate without controls. Where 
there is a governing board that has 
authority vested in it from whatever 
source, that board should have cer- 
tain powers to organize, regulate, and 
carry to completion the activities of 
the agency or agencies under its di- 
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rection. Such a board having appro- 
priations made through it to specific 
colleges or universities under its con- 
trol should be able to count on the 
funds as appropriated and not find 
that these are withheld even though 
the need is very great. The money 
once duly appropriated should be ex- 
pended as needed. 

—R. W. FarrcHiIp, president, IIli- 
nois State Normal University. 


STEAM PLANT, HOSPITAL 
ARE BIG ITEMS IN 
Ul BUDGET REQUEST 


i. 66th General Assembly appro- 
priated to the University of Illinois 
for operation for the biennium begin- 
ning July 1, 1949 (excluding special 
appropriations of $2,064,114 for Serv- 
ices for Crippled Children and $143,- 
000 for the Institution for Tubercu- 
losis Research), the sum of $67,271,- 
742, which was made up of $52,271,- 
742 in general revenue tax funds and 
$15,000,000 from University income. 

For the biennium starting July 1, 
1951, the University of Illinois re- 
quests increases as follows: 

1. Statutory and contractual in- 
creases—A ) increased employer con- 
tributions to the University Retire- 
ment System, $406,600 ; B) payments 
for the new steam plant at the Chi- 
cago Professional Campus, $1,107,864. 

2. Increases necessary to put new 
facilities into operation—A) Chicago 
(hospital addition), $3,284,515; B) 
Urbana-Champaign, $430,856. 

3. Increases essential to staff and 
departmental development—A ) salary 
and wage rate increases, $2,400,000; 
B) increases to promote growth and 
development, $2,200,000. 

Estimated savings due to lower 
enrollments in 1951-53 will subtract 
$1,000,000, leaving a net increase of 
$8,829, 835 requested from tax funds. 

Revolving increases, covered by ad- 
ditional income, (increases resulting 
from increase in dollar volume of aux- 
iliary enterprises) are estimated at 
$1,500,000, so that the total increase 
requested from all funds is $10,329,- 
835. 

Thus, the biennial appropriation 
requested is $61,101,577 from general 
revenue tax funds, and $16,500,000 
from University income, or a total of 


$77,601,577. 
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The steam plant at the Chicago 
Professional Campus, while listed as 
an operating cost, is also a capital 
improvement. Without this steam 
plant we could not furnish heat. for 
the new hospital addition in Chicago 
and for other buildings at the Medical 
Center. 

This new Chicago hospital addition 
is in itself a large hospital of 364 
beds, together with laboratory and 
technical facilities, operating rooms, 
emergency rooms, x-ray facilities, 
physicians’ offices, examining rooms, 
and diet kitchens. Even with this new 
hospital, the number of beds available 
per clinical student will be below what 
is generally regarded as desirable. 
The largest single item in this sum of 
over $3,000,000 is for nursing serv- 
ices and resident staff. 

The operation of this new facility 
will call for over 500 new academic 
and non-academic persons. Without 
this additional expenditure, it will not 
be feasible to open the building. 

The new buildings at Urbana- 
Champaign are the Veterinary Medi- 
cine Building and the Animal Science 
Building. There is also a small item 
for extra expenses in operating the 
betatron. Here again the new ap- 
propriation is simply for opening and 
operating buildings and facilities al- 
ready approved and under construc- 
tion. 

The sum for salary and wage rate 
increases is based upon a 5 percent 
increase on an over-all base for the 
University. In the last biennium the 
fund available for increases was 10 
percent of the over-all base for wages 
and salaries. 


Growth and Development 


The increases for growth and de- 
velopment are essential if the Univer- 
sity is to keep pace with changing 
conditions. Many new programs have 
been started and they need to be car- 
ried further if we are to get a full 
realization from the investment. 

It will be seen, therefore, that while 
the total net askings exceed by $10,- 
000,000 those of the previous bien- 
nium, they are, for the most part, a 
recognition of the necessity to open 
facilities under construction and of 
the further necessity to take account 
of needed developments in the 
University. 

In view of the tightening of the 
construction picture in relation to the 
defense efforts, it is clear that the 
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University cannot expect to obtain 
the highest priority for its total build- 
ing askings in the sum of $39,580,000 
($25,575,000 at Urbana-Champaign 
and $14,005,000 in Chicago). 

However, it is felt that some of our 
askings for buildings are closely re- 
lated to our efficiency in defense ef- 
forts. Thus, the Life Sciences Build- 
ing ($7,600,000) will give a tremend- 
ous impetus to the work in biology, 
agriculture, and medicine. Similarly, 
in Chicago construction of the new 
Dentistry, Medicine, Pharmacy Build- 
ing ($6,340,000) will enable us to 
increase our student body in the pro- 
fessional colleges by 500. 

Similarly, appropriations for hous- 
ing and for remodeling have proved 
to be a good investment. If we in- 
crease our ROTCs—as we hope to do 
—and bring on teams of research 
workers on government contracts, we 
shall need more housing and we shall 
need also a substantial remodeling of 
existing facilities. 

There are other buildings within 
the total askings that also have a close 
relationship to the efficiency of the 
University during a long period of 
war preparation. We are hopeful that 
they will receive favorable consider- 
ation in the General Assembly. 
—Georce D. Srtopparp, president, 
University of Illinois. 





Many Prizes Offered 
In 1951 UN Contest 


A trip to Europe, $100, four scholar- 
ships, and many local prizes are being 
offered to high school students in the 
twenty-fifth annual national student con- 
test on the United Nations. Sponsored 
by the American Association for the 
United Nations, Inc., the contest is de- 
signed to encourage the study of United 
Nations affairs within the classroom as 
well as through personal and extra-cur- 
ricular efforts. 

The scholarships offered are: Occidental 
College, full tuition; Northeastern Uni- 
versity, $200; Boston University, $100; 
and Carleton College, $300. The Illinois 
winner will receive $25 from the Chicago 
UN Association. 

Study materials and examinations for 
the test, which must be held at local high 
schools on the morning of March 29, will 
be provided by the American Association 
for the United Nations, Inc. Teachers 
wishing to sponsor the contest for their 
school should contact the association at 
45 East 65th Street, New York 21, New 
York. 
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A lot of research 


which is presented to teachers. 


.. you visit the 1950 Chicago Fair? 
If so, you probably saw for yourself 
the mighty 363-year-old Douglas fir 
log pictured in the Wrigley Com- 
pany’s March ad. 

The story, from the first glance 
at the log to the complete ad, titled 
“Hitching Your History Lessons to 
a Tree,” is just one illustration of 
the amount of detail which makes 
Wrigley’s “New Horizons in Teach- 
ing” advertising series authentic and 
helpful. 

Permission was requested, and 
granted immediately, for use of the 
log and its story as a basis for the 
ad. Then the Frances Hooper Agency, 





Mr. Lincoln. | 






Mr. Wrigley, and Trees 


goes into the advertising 


responsible for this series, went to 
work in earnest. 


Coordinated Dates 


Although the dates given in the 
original story used for the fair exhibit 
were correct and of general interest, 
it was felt that other happenings of 
more specific interest to teachers 
could be used. So, instead of listing 
1587 as “Mary Queen of Scots exe- 
cuted,” the agency talked with teachers 
and found that this date seemed to 
have more universal use in the class- 
room if associated with the fact that 
“William Shakespeare was living.” 
Several other labels were similarly 
changed. 


By CHRISTINE BROWN 


Creating an interest in the one 
log would not be enough, though, 
without giving a few references for 
further tree study. An initial in- 
quiry to the government and else- 
where and visits to various libraries 
provided some very good and inex- 
pensive literature that teachers gen- 
erally might care to have. With the 
aid of bibliographies and suggestions, 
a wealth of materials on all kinds of 
trees was at hand. Interested teachers 
can use these as a2 basis for class 
study. 

One particularly interesting fact 
discovered was the existence of a 
group known as the “Tree-Ring So- 
ciety.” With the cooperation of the 




















NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1951 Centennial Summer Sessions 
Six-Week Session—June 22 to August 4 | 


A full summer curriculum in Liberal Arts, Education, Journalism, 


Speech, and Music. 


Nine-Week Session—June 22 to August 25 


A limited number of nine-week courses in Journalism, Speech, Edu- 
cation, and Liberal Arts. All courses in the School of Commerce meet | 


for nine weeks. 


Three-Week Session—August 4 to August 25 


Designed for graduate students who have done advanced work in 
Education and are interested in furthering their professional growth. 


A Summer at Northwestern Offers ... 


—A distinguished faculty. 

—A wide variety of courses leading to degrees, B.S., B.Mus., B.Mus.Ed., B.S.J., M.S., 
M.Mus., Ph.D., and Ed.D. 

—A vacation atmosphere on the shore of Lake Michigan. 

—Opportunities to enjoy the concerts, lectures, theater and other cultural advantages 
of the campus and of the Chicago area. 


For bulletins write to . . . DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


1813 Orrington Ave. . 


Evanston, Illinois 
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laboratory of tree-ring research at 
the University of Arizona, the society 
has published a 35-cent pamphlet 
called “Dating Prehistoric Ruins by 
Tree-Rings.” This fascinating pam- 
phlet goes into detailed description on 
telling the age of a single tree from 
its rings, comparing rings in several 
trees, and many interesting facts about 
the formation of the rings themselves. 

This pamphlet is but one of many 


excellent ones discovered through de- 
tailed research. Several of the others 
are listed in the ad itself. 

All of the pamphlets live up to 
the ad’s description. They are indeed 
thrilling to nature lovers, and quite 
likely to increase the already large 
number of tree enthusiasts. 

In the visual aids department also, 
a variety of films, filmstrips, and 
slides about trees, as teaching aids, 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





1587-Wm. Shakespeare 
was living 


1620- Pilgrims land 
at Plymouth 


1776-Declaration of 
Independence 


1807- 1st Steamboat 
regular service 


1861-Abraham Lincoln 
was President 


1917-U.S. entered 
World War | 


1950-Tree harvested 


PxHoTO by courtesy 
of Epwarp HINES 
LUMBER Co., 
Chicago. 








Hitching Your History Lessons to a Tree 


Here's real link to Past—tree alive in Shakespeare's time, still living, 1950 


The mighty Douglas fir in the above 
photograph was 363 years old when 
cut down last year. Its rings record its 
age as is the way with trees. 


In our Pacific Northwest you can see 
forests of these giant fir trees 300 to 
500 years old. The oldest on record, 
1400 years. 


America also has fabulous sequoias 
between 3000 and 4000 years old, 
that were “young in King Solomon’s 
time”; old gnarled cypress trees esti- 
mated to be 1300 years old. Oaks and 
elms can bring history closer, too. 


Millions of busy people daily enjoy 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM for the fine little lift 
it gives. Try it yourself after a heavy day. See how the 
bit of sweet and pleasant chewing help brighten things. 
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If further interested, Tree-Ring Society at 
Univ. of Arizona, has 18 page pamphlet 
DATING PREHISTORIC RUINS BY TREE-RINGS, 
illus. 35¢—; Univ. of Washington Press, 
Seattle 5, has thrilling illus. 49 page booklet 
TREES OF MT. RAINIER NAT’L PARK 75¢—; 
Calaveras Grove Assoc., Stockton, Cal. has 
STORY OF CAL, BIG TREES, 44 exciting pages, 
illus. $1—; Am. Forestry Assoc. 919 17th St. 
N,. W. Wash. D. C, has 111 page illus. spiral 
bound TREES EVERY BOY and GIRL SHOULD 
KNOW (trees by age, historic people, events, 
fascinating facts) 50¢—; Supt. Doc., Wash., 
D. C. has 52 page reprint TO KNOW the 
TREES (165 varieties)—and 36 page THE 
GIANT SEQUOIAS of Cal.—both illus., 15¢ ea. 
Western Pine Assoc., Portland, Ore., has free 
list of 74 folders, booklets, teaching aids. 
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came to light. Catalogues may be ob- 
tained from almost any of the film 
companies. 

There are several major require- 
ments for any product or service men- 
tioned in the Wrigley “New Horizons 
in Teaching” series as laid out by 
Philip K. Wrigley himself, who origi- 
nated this series. It must be absolutely 
authentic, practical, and of sound 
value, and the producer must be able 
to fill all requests. 

One of the booklets listed in the 
“Tree” ad, A Story of California 
Big Trees, is priced at $1. Funds de- 
rived from its sale and distribution 
are to be used in an endeavor to ac- 
quire areas for public use and the 
conservation of our natural resources, 
Another booklet, a compact spiral- 
bound one with 111 illustrated pages 
giving the history, events, and noted 
people connected with trees, is an 
exceptionally desirable reference in 
reading and costs 50 cents. 


Lincoln Record 


The Lincoln record used in the 
February ad was found only after a 
thorough combing of record shops, 
which yielded practically nothing in 
the line of patriotic records with 
coast-to-coast distribution. 

Speaking of details and accuracy, 
the introduction to the Gettysburg 
Address of the Lincoln record does 
not follow the old story of Lincoln 
writing the address on the back of 
an envelope on the train. For as you 
know, recent research has disproved 
this fable. So you can be sure that 
the Lincoln record is up to the minute 
in every detail as well as beautifully 
done. 

The picture used with the ad is 
also painstakingly correct, even to the 
part in Lincoln’s hair, which he is 
said to have changed frequently. This 
particular likeness was drawn accord- 
ing to a picture of Lincoln taken three 
days before the delivery of the ad- 
dress. 

So that any teaching aid Wrigley 
lists may be used with complete faith 
in its accuracy, this checking and 
double-checking of all details is done 
for each ad in the series. 

If you find the series of interest 
and help in your classroom activity, 
the Wrigley people will have achieved 
their goal. They realize no profit 
from the purchase of any of the teach- 
ing aids listed; all they can hope to 
gain is your good will. 
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LOANS ENTIRELY BY 


“I'd like to get a loan,” a teacher told us 
recently. “But school work keeps me so 
busy, I just can’t find the time to visit you.” 

If that’s your problem, you'll be pleased 
to learn you can get a loan from Persenal 
without taking the time to visit our office. 
Here is all you need do: 

1. Send coupon to Personal office near- 

est you. 

2. Fill out and return the simplified ap- 

plication form which will be sent to you. 

3. Upon approval—usually a day or so— 


you will receive check and payment book 
through the mails. 





There is one or more Personal Fi- 
nance Co. offices in the following cities. 
See phone book for office nearest you. 


ALTON ELGIN 
CHAMPAIGN EVANSTON 
CHICAGO 10 offices) HULL 
CICERO OAK PARK 
E. ST. LOUIS QUINCY 
ROCKFORD 











4. You may make your monthly pay- 
ment by mail, also. 


NO OUTSIDERS INVOLVED Even 
though you're a stranger to us, you can 
get the loan on your own at Personal. 
We've been serving your profession for 
over 35 years so we know teachers are 
sound, reliable people. 


LOANS MADE YOUR WAY! Wher- 
ever possible, the details of your loan will 
be arranged your way. For example, you 
select the most convenient payment date 
and amount. And you have the privilege 
of repaying your loan in full at any time. 












MAIL! 


Don't borrow unnecessarily. However, 
if a loan will serve a constructive purpose 
—like taking care of medical or dental 
work, paying leftover bills, repairing car 
or home—use your good name to get the 


cash at Personal. 


SEND COUPON, PHONE, 

OR COME IN For a loan by mail, send 
coupon. If you’re in a hurry, phone the 
nearest Personal office and a one-trip loan 
will be arranged. Or, if you're in the 
neighborhood, come in. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR NEAREST Pexsonal OFFICE! 
Please send me your simplified MAIL LOAN application form. I should like to 


borrow $ 





Name 





Address 
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Teacher Shortage in Grades, Over-Supply in High 


An extreme shortage of elementary 
teachers and a general over-supply of 
high school readers is shown again this 
year in a survey conducted by O. E. 
Peterson, director of the placement bu- 
reau at Northern Illinois State Teachers 


College. 
Data was compiled from 75 different 
teachers colleges in all geographical 


areas of the United States, but chiefly 
in the East and the Middle West. Ques- 
tionnaires had been sent to 158 colleges. 
None of the cooperating institutions re- 
ported on all areas. 





[ 


Emergency Certificates 
Issued in 1949-50 





Illinois se) 
Michigan . 5200 
Wisconsin 3200 
Indiana — 
Iowa . a 
Minnesota . 136 
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Of teachers graduated from the 75 
reporting institutions in 1949-50, Mr. 
Peterson reported, 4900 out of 5239 ele- 
mentary teachers were placed, and 5958 
out of 9608 high school teachers were 
placed. In addition, 150 high school grad- 
uates were placed in elementary po- 
sitions. 

The discrepancy between the number 
of teachers graduated from the elemen- 
tary curriculum and the number placed 
in elementary positions is not as great 





as the figures indicate, Mr. Peterson 
pointed out, because many who gradu- 
ated were not available for placement for 
reasons such as military service, gradu- 
ate study, other work, or marriage, and 
some were summer school graduates or 
teachers on leaves of absence who al- 
ready had positions. 

As indicated in the following table, 
there is a surplus of teachers in every 
area in the high school curriculum. 


UI Offers Fellowship 
Of $1000 in Fine Arts 


The 20th Kate Neal Kinley memorial 
fellowship in fine arts to be awarded for 
the 1951-52 academic year has just been 
announced by the University of Illinois. 
It provides $1000 for a year of advanced 
study of fine arts in this country or abroad. 

Graduates of the U. of I. College of 
Fine and Applied Arts and of similar 
institutions of equal educational standing 
whose principal studies have been music, 
art, or architecture are eligible to compete 
for this fellowship. The winner is selected 
on the basis of unusual promise, as evi- 
denced by academic marks in his major 
field of study as well as in related cultural 
fields, and by excellence of personality, 
seriousness of purpose, and good moral 
character. 

Applications for the 1951-52 fellowship 
award are available from Dean Rexford 
Newcomb, College of Fine and Applied 
Arts, University of Illinois, Urbana. Dead- 
line for the competition is May 15. 





SUPPLY AND DEMAND OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
ACCORDING TO SUBJECT MATTER AREAS 


Institutions Department or Teachers Teachers Teachers 
Reporting Subject Matter Area Graduated Placed Not Placed 
8 Agriculture 86 55 31 
37 Biology 380 182 198 
12 Coaching 444 258 186 
39 Commerce 1018 650 368 
5 Counselling 18 15 3 
2 Dramatics 2 2 0 
50 English 950 568 382 
27 Fine Arts 337 181 156 
17 French 63 42 21 
27 General Science 253 *125 128 
2 German 3 2 1 
29 Home Economics 433 372 61 
27 Industrial Arts 1093 723 370 
4 Journalism 16 7 9 
Y Latin 86 46 40 
11 Library 70 55 15 
46 Mathematics 674 425 249 
39 Music 555 439 116 
29 Physical Education for Boys 1018 580 438 
32 Physical Education for Girls 316 265 71 
39 Physical Science 369 233 136 
49 Social Science 1569 741 828 
20 Speech 122 67 55 
1 Speech Correction 38 30 8 
1 Psychology 9 0 9 
0 Guidance 
0 Health 
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Illinoisans Attend Region 
Commission Meeting; $3200 
Minimum Salary Suggested 


Twelve persons from Illinois attended a 
regional conference at Cincinnati Jan. 8 
and 9, sponsored by the NEA Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 

In state and group meetings and two 
general meetings, the conferees considered 
problems of teacher supply and demand, 
interstate reciprocity in the teaching serv- 
ice, certification of teachers and adminis- 
trators, accreditation of teacher education, 
adequate professional salaries, and pro- 
fessional growth in service. 

It was recommended that the NEA com- 
mission’s minimum professional salary be 
amended to range in 13 years from $3200 
to $6400 for bachelor’s degree teachers, 
$3400 to $6800 for master’s degree, $4600 
to $7200 for a year beyond the master’s 
degree, and $3800 to $7600 for doctor’s 
degree—all with further increases beyond 
the 13th year for advanced education and 
proved usefulness. 

Reports from the group and state meet- 
ings were presented at a concluding lunch- 
eon meeting. B. L. Smith, chairman of 
the IEA Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, acted as 
conference summarizer. 

Others attending from Illinois included 
Irving F. Pearson, IEA executive secre- 
tary; Edith T. Wentworth, IEA president; 
Mary LeMay, IEA board and commission 
member; and Eunice Hohner, William 
Carruthers, Marjorie Mills, Jack Carring- 
ton, and Luther Black, all members of the 
IEA commission. Also present were Dean 
Douglas E. Lawson of the Southern Illi- 
nois University College of Education, and 
two representatives from the University 
of Illinois. 


Hinsdale Curriculum 
Coordinator Honored 


Administration of the curriculum of the 
Hinsdale public schools proved of such 
interest to a Canadian visitor last year that 
Clifford C. Durman, the curriculum co- 
ordinator, was asked to serve as a consult- 
ant at a two-weeks curriculum workshop 
at Queen’s College, Kingston, Ontario. 

So inspiring and helpful was the “United 
States resource person” that Mr. Durman 
has been sought by the minister of edu- 
cation of Ontario to join the summer staff 
for 1951. 

For two weeks in July, Mr. Durman will 
be located at Guelph, Ontario, to help pilot 
a workshop in curriculum building. The 
following three weeks his services will be 
used in education courses at Toronto, Lon- 
don, and Ottawa, all in Ontario. 

Mr. Durman has been curriculum ¢0- 
ordinator of the Hinsdale schools for the 
past five years. The progress of curricu- 
lum work there was recognized when the 
Hinsdale schools were chosen among mine 
systems working on across-the-board pro)- 
ects with the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program. 
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Of course these are silly questions. 

One of the best things about the United States is that 
it is big—big enough to supply the needs of 151,000,000 
Americans, and of many other millions the world over 
who are semi-dependent on American production. 

And yet some men in this big country are critical of 
bigness. 

“Big Business” is their special target. They have 
urged that some of America’s leading business organiza- 
tions be split up, on the grounds that these companies 
are “‘too big’’ to serve the public interest. 
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They forget that it was the public’s freedom of choice 
that made these businesses big. They forget that the 
ability of business to handle big jobs is what helps 
America in war and serves America in peace. 

Companies stay big because millions of customers 
keep them big. The same people who helped make any 
business big can make it small again, if they find more 
satisfaction in buying the products and services of its 
competitors. 

In this country, a company’s bigness is one of the 
best proofs of its usefulness. 






















The United States is not the biggest country 
in the world, but it is one of the biggest. It 
has the highest standard of living for the greatest 
number, because Americans have always been free 
to produce for themselves and for each other. God 
gave us a rich land; competitive effort has made it 
Ticher. The United States has grown because its 
People have always believed in bigness, not as an 
end in itself but as a natural result and reward of 
worthy effort. 








The petroleum industry is not the biggest 
industry in America, but it is one of the big- 
gest. It contains many thousands of separate 
companies, large and small, competing with each 
other to serve you by steadily making petroleum 
more useful. The petroleum industry has grown big 
because it helps satisfy Americans’ desire to live 
better. Military leaders say that the American 
petroleum industry's size and vigor have twice 
proved indispensable in war. 
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Our company is not the biggest company in 
the petroleum industry, but it is one of the 
biggest. From small beginnings, we and our sub- 
sidiary companies have grown into an integrated 
organization of more than 46,000 employees, work- 
ing together to serve you. We have over 96,000 
owners. We have millions of customers, all of them 
free to buy from our competitors. It is they who 
make us big—and we can stay big only as long as 
we serve them well. 








Six education experts have suggested 
possible creation of a state board of re- 
gents responsible for control and adminis- 
tration of all Illinois state tax-supported 
educational institutions as one step toward 
over-all coordination. 

The suggestion was part of a report by 
six officials of the division of higher edu- 
cation, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C., to 
Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, who requested 
the study in 1949. The stu“y team was 
headed by John Dale Russell, director of 
the division. 

The report listed five possible plans for 


NEWS 
RUSSELL REPORT ON STATE SCHOOLS GIVES FIVE ALTERNATIVES 


changes in the Illinois educational set-up 
and recommended that the people of IIli- 
nois choose one of these alternatives. It 
suggested that “a plan should be adopted 
which will preserve the values in the 
present system while at the same time 
permitting the advantages of improved co- 
ordination.” 

The first plan reviewed giving legal 
authority to the present council on higher 
education to exercise coordinating func- 
tions over the six Illinois institutions. 

The present council, which is unofficial 
in status, consists of the presidents of the 
six institutions. 





RCA’s new 40 OJ untor 


Sightreight (Complete Single-Case Portable) 


l6mm Sound Movie Projector 


The new “400” Junior has all the features 
you have looked for in a 16mm sound pro- 
jector. Itc is compact and portable. Speaker 
in lift-off cover, projector, and connecting 









EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RADIO CORPORATION 


of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N.J. 
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cables are all contained in an attractively fin- 
ished lightweight, single-case unit. 

Easy and quick to set up. So simple to 
thread, even a child can do it. Pictures at their 
best in brilliance and contrast. Sound repro- 
duced with dramatic realism and full tonal 
range. Meets every requirement of fully pro- 
fessional quality. Priced within limited budget 
requirements of schools. 





So light in weight a 
school girl can pick it up 
to place on a table. 


Mail Coupon for complete information. 


Please send me information on RCA’s new 
“400” Junior 16mm Sound Projector. 


Name 





School 





Street 





State 





City 
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Authorization of legal status, the report 
noted, would provide for a careful review 
of institutional budget requests. 

A drawback to the proposal, however, 
would be the problem of equal representa- 
tion by vote. Allotting votes on the basis 
of enrollment, said the report, would give 
the University of Illinois a majority, while 
equal representation would be unacceptable 
to the University. 

The second plan suggests continuation of 
the present three separate boards for the 
University of Illinois, Southern Illinois 
University, and the state teachers colleges, 
but with the following modifications : 

Removal of control of higher education 
from the state department of registration 
and education. 

Removal of the educational institutions 
from the jurisdiction of the state civil 
service system and creation of a single 
merit system for them, such as that now 
functioning at the University. 

Removal of the state teachers colleges 
and Southern Illinois University from the 
jurisdiction of the state finance depart- 
ment with reference to purchasing. 

Consideration of removing the state 
teachers colleges and Southern Illinois 
University from the control of the state 
architect’s office. 

Authorization permitting the _ state 
teachers college board to elect its own 
officers. 

Provision for succession of membership 
on the board when the governor fails to 
make an appointment. 

Renaming the state teachers college 
board, possibly calling it the “state col- 
lege board.” 

Revision of the method of selecting 
members for the University of Illinois 
board of trustees. 


Suggest Single Agency 


The third plan summed up by the report 
suggested creation of a single central 
agency, to be called the “state board for 
higher education” to coordinate budget 
requests, determine curriculums, and re- 
view policies. 

Under this plan, boards now governing 
the various schools would retain their 
present functions. Membership on _ the 
new state board might consist of nine per- 
sons appointed by the governor. 

The fourth plan suggested creation of a 
“board of regents for higher education” to 
control the institutions and to be respon- 
sible directly to the governor and to the 
legislature. Under this program, the re- 
port said, it would be necessary to abolish 
the present boards for the University of 
Illinois, the state teachers colleges, and for 
Southern Illinois University. 

The fifth and final plan suggested crea- 
tion of a single state board of education to 
control all public education—elementary, 
secondary, vocational, and higher. 

Such a board would be autonomous and 
would be the final authority over all public 
education in Illinois. Provision might be 
made, the report said, for continuing the 
present institutional boards with their 
duties redefined. 
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NEWS 
Columbia College Has 
Television Curriculum 

A significant contribution to the field 
of television is being made by Columbia 
College in Chcago with the opening of 
one of the nation’s most professional and 
complete college television studios. 

New equipment costing approximately 
$100,000 has been installed in the studios, 
making the Columbia College television 
the best equipped in the country. 

The college, located in the Fine Arts 
Building at 410 South Michigan Ave., was 
established in 1890 and for many years 
has been supplying professional trained 
personnel to radio stations. The curricula 
include radio broadcasting, television, 
speech, drama, advertising, journalism, 
and education. 

Special professional courses in tele- 
vision cover fundamentals of television, 
television feature and commercial an- 
nouncing, acting, commercial and creative 
writing, all phases of television production, 
camera technique, sales and promotion, 
speech, make-up techniques, scene design, 
and lighting. 





New Fees Announced for 
Teachers Colleges 


Announcement of a new schedule of fees 
for all state teachers colleges has been 
made recently by the Teachers College 
Board. The increase in fees will become 
effective July 1, 1951, which means that 
they will not affect the summer session 

Fees to be changed are: registration fee, 
$20 (quarter), $30 (semester) ; student ac- 
tivity, $10 (quarter), $15 (semester) ; late 
registration, $3; change of program, $1; 
late test (per test), $1; towel fee (with 
return of $1), $2; graduation fee (bache- 
lor’s degree), $10; graduation fee (mas- 
ter’s degree), $10; graduate matriculation, 
$5; extension courses, $12.50; workshop 
fees, $15; out-of-state tuition (in addition 
to registration fee, except for Gi stu- 
dents), $30 (quarter), $45 (semester). 


Northern to Open 
New Departments 


A department of business education will 
be established at Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College for the fall term, 1951. 

A request for a separate department of 
earth science has also been granted by the 
Teachers College Board. Under the pres- 
ent arrangement the earth science work is 
part of the biological sciences department 
at Northern. 


Science Research Grants 


The Illinois State Academy of Science 
makes available each year a small number 
ot research grants in support of original 
research undertaken by scientists from 
among the colleges and secondary schools 
of Illinois. Awards are made on a com- 
petitive basis. Applications for grants 
should be filed before April 20 with the 
chairman of the research grants commit- 
tee, C. L. Kanatzar, MacMurray College, 
Jacksonville. Further information may be 
secured from the chairman. 
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RUE « FALSE ? 





It’s ““O.K.”’ for girls to play basketball 
on “those days” 


FALSE: As a teacher, you know that 
basketball is one of the more strenuous 
sports a girl should “by-pass” during 
her menstrual period. 

But it’s surprising how many young- 
sters don’t know where to draw the line 
on their activities at “that time of the 
month” because they have been mis- 
informed — or perhaps un-informed— 
about the subject of menstruation. 

To help these girls—and all girls— 
the makers of Modess have prepared a 
booklet on“Growing Up and Liking It.” 

Full of sensible advice and attrac- 
tive illustrations, this 29-page booklet 
explains “growing up” in a simple, 
friendly way—but so accurately that 
it’s been approved by doctors. 


“Growing Up and Liking It” also 
explains why comfort, protection and 
size are so important in sanitary nap- 
kins. (So-soft, so-safe Modess comes in 
three sizes—now ready-wrapped in the 
new-shape, discreet-shape box.) 

Mail coupon below for as many free 
copies as you wish! 


New educational portfolio 
for teachers 


As an additional teaching aid, Modess 
will send you, free, a complete Educa- 
tional Portfolio. It contains a teaching 
guide, large anatomical chart, two 
booklets about menstruation and cards 
for re-ordering any of the material. 
Just check coupon below. 


FREE BOOKLET FOR EACH STUDENT! Send Today! 


p---------- 


Please send me (in plain wrapper) 
“Growing Up and Liking It”; 
Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5166-3, Milltown, N. J. 
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Mt. Vernon Teacher Helps Cuba Celebrate Fiftieth Anniversary of Public Education 


Miss Gertrude Snodsmith, a teacher at 
the Mt. Vernon Junior High School, was 
Illinois’ representative in a group of teach- 
ers who spent the Christmas season in 
Cuba as special guests to help commemo- 
rate the 50th anniversary of public educa- 
tion in the island. 

The teachers, representing 42 states, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, the Canal 
Zone, and Hawaii, were invited through 
the US Office of Education by Dr. Sanchez 
Arango, Cuban minister of education. 

A special program of activities was ar- 
ranged by the Cuban government for the 
American delegation from Dec. 18, 1950, 


to Jan. 2, 1951, in reciprocation for a six- 
weeks training course given 1450 Cuban 
teachers at Harvard University in the sum- 
mer of 1900. That training course formed 
the basis for Cuba’s public elementary 
education. 

The US visitors participated in lectures, 
educational demonstrations, and programs 
of entertainment. Also, the teachers of 
Cuba and the United States issued a joint 
statement expressing their “firm adherence 
to the principles of democracy as the foun- 
dation of the system of life of the people 
of the hemisphere,” and their belief that 
teachers of the hemisphere need to know 





how much does a 


HAWAIIAN vacation really cost? 





on UNITED AIR LINES, round trip is 
only $504, and ‘‘packaged’’ vacations 
cost as little as $538"! 


Yes, the vacation you've always wanted is now within reach; a glori- 
ous stay in Hawaii costs only a little more than you'd normally spend. 
United's ‘‘packaged"’ Hawaiian Vacations last from 10 to 23 days, 
and some include visits to the outer islands as well as Honolulu. 


And while you're there, you may want to further your teaching 
career and work for an increased income by taking courses at the 
U. of Hawaii in Honolulu. Surprisingly economical living accommoda- 
tions are available. So start planning now to spend this coming sum- 
mer in fabulous Hawaii, where you can enjoy a wonderful vacation 
and earn teaching credits at the same time, at low cost! 


For further information call at your nearest United office, or write: 


Se wn 


AIR LINES 


UNITED AIR LINES 


IN CHICAGO: Monroe and Wabash (Palmer House 
Corner), Stevens Hotel Lobby and Midway Airport. 
Call FRanklin 2-4900 or on authorized travel agent. 


* From Chicago, plus federal tax. 
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each other better and interchange their 
experiences. 

“The Cubans seem to feel that in order 
to know a country one has to live there,” 
Miss Snodsmith reported, “and they are in 
favor of exchanging teachers. They plan 
to send 25 of their teachers to the United 
States to study next year. They want to 
have repeated visits, similar to this one, 
to strengthen the link between the United 
States and Cuba.” 

“Much progress has been made in the 
Cuban school system during the last few 
years,” she wrote. “In 1898, there were 
fewer than 400 classrooms all over the 
island. In 1902, there were 3000 teachers 
as compared with 18,000 in the primary 
schools alone at present. Some of the 
buildings are very modern, while some of 
the others, especially the primary schools, 
are large homes which have been con- 
verted into school buildings. Within the 
next 20 years they hope to have new build- 
ings to replace these old ones.” 


Eastern and Northern 
Offer Graduate Work 


Plans for a fifth year of work and 
authority to grant the degree of master 
of science in education have been approved 
for Eastern Illinois State College by the 
Teachers College Board. 

Courses to be applied toward the mas- 
ter’s degree will be offered for the first 
time during the 1951 summer term, which 
will begin on June 11. A bulletin announc- 
ing the plan of operation and course work 
is ready for distribution, according to Pres. 
R. G. Buzzard. Similar information will 
be available in the regular summer school 
catalogue. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
will begin a graduate program in its sum- 
mer session this June. Authority for the 
actual operation of the program, which 
has been anticipated in extensive planning 
by the college faculty for more than a 
year, has been granted by the state Teach- 
ers College Board. 

Course work under the new program 
will be offered by seven departments of the 
college, leading to the degree of master 
of science in education. Departments offer- 
ing courses are biology, education, Eng- 
lish, mathematics, physical sciences, social 
sciences, and speech. 

Inquiries concerning the graduate pro- 
gram should be addressed to the director 
of the graduate school, NISTC. 


EISC Summer Conference 

The sixteenth annual summer education 
conference and exhibit at Eastern Illinois 
State College will be held July 9, 10, and 
11 this year instead of July 5 and 6 as was 


previously announced. 


Theme of the conference will be “Sci- 
ence and Human Affairs.” Educational 
materials will be exhibited from noon on 
the 9th to noon on the 11th. - 

The regional conference of the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers will be 
held Tuesday and Wednesday, July 10 and 
11. 
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NEW AND DIFFERENT READERS 


DEVELOPMENTAL 
READING SERIES 


by Guy L. Bonn 
and Others 














Grades 1 through 6 


Developmental in learnings 
Developmental in content 
Developmental in concepts 


Developmental in vocabulary 


Fun to Do Books and 
Teacher’s Guides are 
available for each level 








JUST PUBLISHED! THE NEW PHONICS WE USE—Books A, B, C, D, E 


A New 1951 Revised Edition of the most widely used Phonics books ever published. A New Flexible 
Program—No Grade Labels. The books of this series are designed to be used at levels to which the 
content is best suited. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN © Ghesco'e’ duisons 
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The HOLT OWL insists 


that girls and boys in grades 7 and 8 
are not in a marked-up elementary school 
nor in a marked-down high school Va 
but are in the interim grades of the junior high school | \ 

whether your school organization contains a junior high school or not 





and offers two new textbooks in arithmetic that have been tailored to the 
measure of those “tempestuous years” of early adolescence 


Everyday Arithmetic 


Junior Book 1 for grade 7 Junior Book 2 for grade 8 


by DOUGLASS 
The Ow asks the privilege of stating arguments in support of KINNEY 
his conviction that these are the best arithmetics for seventh- LENTZ 


and eighth-graders. Write to 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY New York, Atlanta, Dailas, Chicago, San Francisco 
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Prominent Persons Will Appear at UI Contemporary Arts Festival 


Expanded from one month to two 
months in length, the fourth annual Uni- 
versity of Illinois Festival of Contempo- 
rary Arts opened March 1 and will con- 
tinue through April. 

Features will include the Illinois Na- 
tional Exhibition of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Painting and a cross-section of pres- 
ent-day activity in music, drama, dance, 
art, architecture, landscape architecture, 
literature, fine printing, radio, and motion 
pictures. 

On the program will be concerts, plays, 
opera, dance recitals, special exhibits, and 


lectures by prominent persons recognized 
as authorities in their special fields. Among 
the distinguished personalities which the 
festival will bring to the campus are Paul 
Hindemith, noted contemporary composer ; 
Rafael Kubelik, conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra; Robert Penn War- 
ren, author of the 1947 Pulitzer Prize 
novel, All the King’s Men; Ruth St. Denis, 
leader in modern dance; Jean Leon 
Destine, outstanding Haitian dancer; and 
others. 

A series of four lectures by distin- 
guished art critics will be presented during 





administrator. 


Now Ready 


Anderson Chemistry Test 


Dunning Physics Test 


Nelson Biology Test 
Read General Science Test 


BY Hildreth anp Griffiths 


a) 
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Crary American History Test 
Cummings World History Test 
Davis Test of Functional Competence in Mathematics 


Shaycoft Plane Geometry Test 
Snader General Mathematics Test 


Important new tests 


Evaluation and Adjustm ent Series 


GENERAL EDITOR: Walter N. Durost 

COORDINATOR FOR LANGUAGE ARTS: Harry A. Greene 
COORDINATOR FOR SCIENCE: Victor H. Noll 
COORDINATOR FOR SOCIAL STUDIES: Erling M. Hunt 


A uniform, integrated program of measurement for high 
schools. Carefully constructed, valid, and reliable tests in the 


various high-school areas, designed for the most efficient and 
practical use by the teacher, the guidance counselor, and the 


Durost-Center Word Mastery Test 
Lankton First-Year Algebra Test 


Metropolitan Readiness Tests 


Valid and reliable tests for children at the end of kindergarten 
or the beginning of first grade that determine readiness to 
do first grade work. Forms R and S now ready. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Represented by E. M. BRIGGS and C. B. MATHERS 


March, 
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the showing of the painting exhibition 
which is scheduled to close April 15. Other 
exhibitions will include student work as 
well as displays from outside sources. 

Radio is included among the contem- 
porary arts for the first time, and two 
national broadcasts have been arranged in 
connection with the festival—a_ broadcast 
on April 10 of “America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air” from the University Audi- 
torium with George V. Denny, Jr., as 
moderator; and a University of Chicago 
Round Table program on March 4. 

Programs of the festival, including a 
complete schedule of events, have been 
sent to all Illinois high schools. Most of 
the events are free to the public. Those 
for which an admission charge will be 
made are the three concerts scheduled by 
the University Concert and Entertainment 
Board (Hindemith, March 4; Destine, 
March 12; and Kubelik, April 8) ; Orchesis 
dance concert, March 30 and 31; and the 
opera program, April 11-14. 


Student Art Work Will 
Be Shown Internationally 
By Junior Red Cross 


To supervisors, teachers, and students in 
grades 7 through 12, the International 
School Art Program conducted jointly by 
the American Junior Red Cross and the 
National Art Education Association offers 
an opportunity to contribute to world peace 
through understanding. 

Selective creative art work of US 
students will be sent to 17 countries for 
display. The countries cooperating 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Japan, 
Poland, Sweden, Venezuela, and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Pictures for the program should be sent 
to the local Junior Red Cross chapter 
before April 15. Work submitted will be 
screened by committees of art educators 
before it is shipped abroad. 

Pictures should be done in a permanent 
medium, and should interpret American 
life to youth of other lands. The subject 
matter should be interesting, honest, and 
personal in approach. Each picture should 
be neatly mounted or matted on 15 in. by 
20 in. or 22 in. by 28 in. white, gray, or 
cream mat board. If necessary, mounts 
will be furnished by the Junior Red Cross. 

Rejections cannot be returned to the 
schools. 

Grace Chadwick, art supervisor of the 
Oklahoma City Public Schools, is chairman 
of the Midwestern Regional art committee. 


A-V Directors to Meet 


The role of the audio-visual program in 
the present war crisis will be discussed 
at the spring meeting of the Illinois Audio- 
Visual Directors Association, to be held 
at Alton High School April 5 and © 
Alvin B. Roberts of Western Illinois State 
College is president of the organization. 
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Former IEA President, Dr. Hugh Magill, Receives Colgate Distinguished Service Citation 





Dr. Hugh Stewart Magill 


Dr. Hugh Stewart Magill of Auburn, a 
former official of the IEA and NEA and 
long a prominent leader in religious and 
public school education, received the 1951 
Russell Colgate Distinguished Service Ci- 
tation Feb. 13 for outstanding contribution 
to Christian education in North America. 

The award was presented at a fellowship 
luncheon of the division of Christian edu- 
cation of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the USA at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. It was determined by the vote 
on a ballot submitted to an electoral col- 
lege of 1400 lay persons from more than 20 
denominations and 20 councils of churches. 

Dr. Magill, 82-year-old Methodist lay- 
man and the first general secretary of the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation (which position he held from 1922 
to 1934), was for many years a public 
school administrator in Illinois, and in his 
earlier years served on state government 
commissions and in the Illinois senate, 
sponsoring important educational and wel- 
fare measures. From 1934 to 1943, when 
he retired to Auburn, he was president of 
the American Federation of Investors. 

From 1928 to 1934 Dr. Magill was also 
a member of the national board of edu- 
cation of the Methodist church. From 
1928 to 1936 he was recording secretary of 
the World Sunday School Association, 
now the World Council of Christian Edu- 
cation and Sunday School Association. 


Schoolman 


Dr. Magill began teaching in a country 
school at 19 years of age (1887) near his 
home at Auburn. Later he became princi- 
pal of the Auburn High School. He also 
had administrative positions in Springfield 
and Princeton. In 1914 he served a term 
as president of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association. 

In 1919 Dr. Magill became field secre- 
tary of the National Education Association 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
He secured an amendment to the NEA 
charter so that classroom teachers could be 
included in membership as well as princi- 
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pals, superintendents, and supervisors, who 
for 75 years had composed the organi- 
zation. With the membership at 10,000 in 
1919, it climbed to 100,000 by the end of 
his term of office in 1922. It now totals 
nearly a half-million. 

In the Illinois state senate, where he 
served during the 47th and 48th General 
Assemblies (beginning in 1911), Dr. Ma- 
gill was the author of many educational 
and reform measures, including the Illinois 
Woman’s Suffrage Law. The Legislative 
Voters League cited him as the most valu- 
able member of the state legislature. 


Awarded an honorary degree of doctor 
of laws by his alma mater, Illinois Wes 
leyan University, in 1913 for “distinguished 
service as an educator and statesman,” Dr 
Magill has been a member of the board 
of trustees of the university since 1941 
He serves also on the board’s executive 
and faculty committees. Magill Hall, the 
new men’s dormitory, is named in his 
honor. 

In 1933 and 1934 Dr. Magill served as 
manager of the Hall of Religion at the 
Century of Progress Exhibition (World's 
Fair) in Chicago. 
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Atlanta 3 
Pasadena 2 


Chicago 11 





BASIC 


CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 





A. Sterl Artley 
Marion Monroe 


New Contributions 


new help at the pre-reading level 
new stimulation and training for thoughtful reading 


new aids for the slow-learning child 


@ new program in literature, especially poetry 


@ newcomer to the Curriculum Foundation Series: 
The Basic Language Program, correlating instruction 
in talking, spelling, and writing with The New Basic 
Reading Program, making available for the first time 
a completely integrated Language Arts Curriculum. 


See how the 1951 first-grade materials now ready offer striking 
new educational contributions, while retaining the basic philosophy 
and vocabulary structure that proved so successful and sound 
with the 1940-46 edition. New findings are applied in ways that 
will strengthen and enrich your program. 


Further information on request. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Dallas 1 
San Francisco 5 


a ee Oe on 








William S. Gray 
May Hill Arbuthnot 
Lillian Gray 


for a New Decade 


New York 10 


&{CO. 














Representatives: 


March, 1951 





J. A. Lau, W. Dean Waters, Ned A. Engle, Donald E. Neal, Howard Scott 
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ie Conferences Planned 
, 4 Dy For Art, Junior High, 
Nv WESTERN ig I\S Secretaries Groups 
asp Dates for three University of Illinois 
WASHINGTON _ conferences in special areas of education 


have been announced. 

A conference for junior high teachers 
and administrators will be held at the Uni- 
versity March 30 and 31. Principal speaker 
will be Dr. Camilla M. Low, professor of 
education at the University of Wisconsin 
and author of a publication on junior high 
school curriculum. Discussion groups will 
take up various topics of interest as 
revealed in a survey of junior high school 
problems. The Illinois Junior High School 
Association and the College of Education 
are joint sponsors of the conference. 

On April 13 and 14 the U. of I. College 


P of Education will conduct a conference 
Sujet for art supervisors in cooperation with 





the College of Fine and Applied Arts and 


in the cool climate of Bellingham the Illinois Art Education Association. 


EDUCATION RECREATION For the second year the College of 
Elementary and secondary Climb Mt. Baker, Mt. Rainier Education will hold a special conference 
Graduate a -~ XL Py for school secretaries in cooperation with 
Conferences: nationally known leaders Enjoy Salmon Bakes : the Illinois Association of School Secre- 
Modern laboratory school Motor along scenic Chuckanut Drive aries. i i ; 

Adequate housing — new residence. hall View Deception Pass es This will be held April 20 and 

New arts and auditorium-music buildings Visit Victoria and Vancouver, B. C. 21. Cc ver 100 secretaries attended a similar 
Degrees: B.A. in Ed., Ed. M., B.A. conference at the University last year. 

Two Terms: June 18 to July 18 Last fall conferences were conducted at 

July 19 to August 17 the U. of I. for teachers of English, ele- 

Address Registrar mentary school principals, and secondary 

, ‘ school principals. The series of six con- 

Western Washington College of Education ferences was arranged by the Office of 

Bellingham, Washington Teacher Placement. 





WISC Reports Placement 
Two hundred thirty of the 348 graduates 


Cy inavtesuideayc of the class of 1950 of Western Illinois 


State College were placed in teaching posi- 


H hI tions this year, according to the annual 
pamp ets placement bureau report. 


A total of 66.9 percent of the graduates 
this year are teaching, as compared with 





@ |. MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE CLASSROOM--How would you help 74.5 percent who went into teaching last 
a child like this? For teachers. 15 cents. year, according to John C. Roberts, direc- 

@ 2. THE TEACHER'S ROLE IN MENTAL HYGIENE. Herman M. Jahr tor of training and placement. In 1950, 
and Fred V. Hein. 15 cents. 


. 357 candidates were placed, and in 1949, 
@ 3. HEALTH APPRAISAL OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 15 cents 321. Vacancies reported to the placement 


ic 2 : cy ; 2832 
@ 4. SAFEGUARDING THE TAKE-OFF TO SCHOOL. Gaylord W. office numbered 2366 in 1950 and 2832 


Graves. 15 cents. in 1949, 
@ 5. ARE COMIC BOOKS A MENACE? Thomas and Lois Hoult. Highest number of vacancies reported in 
15 cents. 1950 was in the elementary education field, 
@ 6. UNDERSTANDING THE ADOLESCENT. Smiley Blanton. followed by English and home economics. 
15 cents. 


Requests were also numerous for music, 


@ 7. NOT JUST EXERCISE. Fred V. Hein. 15 cents. commerce, and girls’ physical education 


@ 8. JOHNNY MAKES THE TEAM. Fred V. Hein. 15 cents teachers. __ rene ; 
Out of 55 elementary majors graduating 
@ 9. ANSWERS TO PRACTICAL QUESTIONS ON MENSTRUA- this year, 53 were placed. Placement was 
TION. Margaret Bell. 15 cents. high in most fields except men’s physical 
@ 10. SEX EDUCATION FOR THE TEN YEAR OLD. A guide | education in which only 36 of the 73 


for parents and teachers. Harold E. Jones and Katherine 
Read. 15 cents. 


QUANTITY DISCOUNT APPLICABLE TO ALL ORDERS 


graduates were placed, and social science, 
in which 25 of the 46 graduates were 














® QUANTITY PRICES FURNISHED UPON REQUEST placed. 

The greatest number of vacancies was 
Coecccccccsccococcocoosoooooooossee =| reported in the elementary field, followed 
Order Department 2 ae —— — 4 by English, home economics, music, com- 
AMERICAN Satteaes find $ for your 3 ’: ° merce, girls’ physical education, boys’ 
im et(s — ° . = 
MEDICAL toma — a +. e physical education, social science, mathe 
j e matics, administration, physical science, in- 
ASSOCIATION Neme. panies nial ° dustrial arts, art, speech correction, library, 
c ° atin, speech and dra- 
535 N Dearborn St. Chicago 10 Street..... ein ee : biology, Spanish, Latin, sj te 

City.... .. State e matics, general science, agriculture, re 

. 
COSCO OHOOOOOOOOOOEEHEEOEEOOOEEEES German, and journalism. 
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LOOK, HEAR, 


How! 


By Dorothea Pellett 


Director of Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 








Films are 16mm sound, black and white, “class 
room tested,” and may be secured from local dis- 
tributors. For those you are unable te locate, write 
to Mrs. Pellett. 


The Fun of Making Friends (10 min- 
utes, color also, Coronet Films)—When 
a feller needs a friend at 8, or 9, or 10, 
he sometimes wonders what to do. Joey, 
in this film, gives pointers to start the 
fun. Joey spells four secrets of making 
friends with his printing set, then fol- 
lows them to new discoveries. Good 
questions lead the audience to creative 
thought. Ideas and attitudes are basic for 
friends of all ages, but the situations and 
the vocabulary are for elementary school 
children. 


Andy’s Animal Alphabet (10 minutes, 
color, March of Time Forum Films)— 
From Aoudad to Zebra, the Bronx Zoo 
tells the alphabet as Andy Orangutan 
guides the tour and the New York Zoo- 
logical Society’s photographer adds well- 
chosen visual humor and good close-ups. 
ABC blocks introduce live animals from 
every continent, and artist’s drawings 
simulate pages of a child’s book. Al- 
though it’s planned for youngsters’ en- 
joyment, interesting facts add informa- 
tion some adults might find new. 


Painting (series of three films, Young 
America Films)—Learning to Use Your 
Brush (10 minutes), in this series for 
beginners of any age, shows how to hold 
and use a brush in practice strokes, and 
in combinations of strokes, to make pic- 
tures. For you who paint for fun or as a 
hobby, the film says to paint just what 
you see or to arrange your picture of 
things you’d never see in an interesting 
pattern—just as long as you enjoy doing 
it. You’ll learn to appreciate the work 
of painters and recognize their skills. 
Learning to Mix Colors (5 minutes, 
color), demonstrates and defines as it 
shows secondary colors made from pri- 
maries, and how varied proportions 
make different tones. Painting Solid 
Forms (10 minutes), using opaque col- 
ors, explains that highlights help give 
depth to flat shapes. Paints for you a 
ball, an apple, a pear, a banana, and a 
bowl, to show the white highlight near- 
est the light and shaped to conform with 
the object’s shape, with color gradually 
darkening parts farther from the light. 
All three films based on Paul Hartley’s 
How to Paint (Harper and Brothers). 


Man in the Twentieth Century (20 
minutes, March of Time Forum Films) 
—Is man with his culture here to stay? 
Presents some of the social problems of 
the first half of this century which the 
second half (That’s us now.) must con- 
sider: imbalance between material and 
social progress, the tension of the times, 
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SWANK announces for immediate release rs, 
a 16mm color sound motion picture .. . | 


PATTERN for SURVIVAL 


Featuring William L. Laurence, World-Famous 
Scientific Editor of the New York Times 


Every School Should Have This Shown fo All Students 


4 Informative—no frightening scenes. Shows your audience what 
: should be done before, during, ard after an atom bomb attack. 
Adapted from official Government records, with cooperation of 

i %,, American Red Cross. Approved for showing to all St. Louis 

bans “~<a. ““* Grade and High Schools by Supt. of Education. A “must”... 

: ae” 20 minutes. Rental $10.00. 





















614 N. Skinker Bivd. 
Saint Louis 5, Mo. 








7 texts to assure 
mastery of the 
child 
writes 


words a 


uses when he 





A MODERN 
BASAL 
PROGRAM 
for Grades 








from the Fourth Grade Spelier 





Spelling in the Language Arts is a developmental program 
designed to renew emphasis on learning to spell words used 
in everyday writing. Multiple sense appeals encourage 
your pupils to develop: 
e A knowledge of the meaning and use of the 
words spelled, 
e A technique for the study of spelling, and a 
capacity for written expression. 
Colorful illustrations and contextual use of study words 
keep pupil interest at a high level. The authors are spelling 
specialists who know children and their language arts needs. 
Teachers and principals are urged to write for illustrated 
descriptive folder 351 and name of our representative. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY - 
1632 





Publishers 


Illinois 


Chicago 16, 


indiana Avenue . 
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Van Ylostrand 
Jexts. for Sprung 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 
STEIN 

This first year algebra is outstand- 
ing for its clear presentation, its 
special provisions for meeting indi- 
vidual needs, its time-saving abund- 
ance of drill Formerly 
published by Newson; now published 
by Van Nostrand. Cloth binding- 
$2.00. Paper binding—$1.28. 


material. 


DYNAMIC PLANE GEOMETRY 


SKOLNIK AND HARTLEY 


A new plane geometry with a fresh 


slant. Easy-teaching organization. 
Nearly 1300 exercises and 900 
figures. Content weil balanced be- 


tween types of reasoning and tradi- 
tional geometry material. Illustrative 


examples, chapter summaries, re- 
views, tests. Unusual tables and 
dependence charts. $2.56. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Hocc, Cross, AND LITTLE 
A broad survey course in physics, 
chemistry, earth science, astronomy, 
aeronautics, etc. Designed for stu- 
llth or 
not planning to take separate 
and 
Less technical and mathematical ap- 
the 
inter-relation of the various fields. 


dents in 12th grades who 
are 
courses in 


physics 


chemistry. 


proach — greater emphasis on 


SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


Democracy IN AMERICA 
Muthard, Hastings & Gosnell 


New Democracy WorKBOOK 


Wesner 


Tuts Our Wor.ip 
Bining, Howland & Shryock 


Tuts Our Nation 
Bining, Martin & Wolf 


These 


now 


studies 
Van 


new social texts are 


Nostrand. 


published by 
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changing patterns of manners and mor- | 


als, the conflicting world power concen- 
trations. For man, hoping still he is on 
the way to freedom and peace with him- 
self and his neighbor, the film suggests 
means toward his goal: the United Na- 


tions organization attempting honest co- | 


operation of all nations; the enlightened 
leadership by men of science, education, 
politics, and business; and free public 
education for all citizens the world over. 
No simple solutions are outlined but 
man (high school age or older) is chal- 
lenged to observe, think, and attempt to 
find and do his part. 


George Washington (20 minutes, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films)—It’s not 
the Stuart face in this film, but it is the 
man, Washington, leader and_ clear 
thinker who set the foundations for the 
American spirit of freedom and progress, 
whose problems at the birth of the young 
republic are shown to be similar to those 
of today. Taking highlights from his 
public life, from surveying to the Fare- 
well Speech, the film shows the warm 
human quality of the farseeing man of 
conviction. He is quoted: “In a democ- 
racy there will be differences of opinion; 
decisions are inevitably slow to arrive, 
but there will always be freedom.” The 
film has many uses for high school and 
adult discussion groups, for study in so- 
cial and political sciences and psychol- 
ogy. The form of the biography itself is 
of literary and dramatic interest. This is 
true also of Alexander Hamilton (20 
minutes), excellent companion film, giv- 
ing contemporary understanding of state 
and political problems at the beginning 
of bipartisanism in the new nation. Jef- 
ferson, Burr, and Washington, as well 
as Hamilton, are characterized in their 
places of power and position as the true 


episodes reveal meanings to help us re- 


member from the not its 


but its flames. 


past, ashes, 


FOR THE ASKING 





Take time to save time. Look over the advertise 
ments in this issue to see what products or services 
you can use to good advantage. For the quickest 
response, write directly to the advertiser, men 
tioning this magazine. Or, use the convenient 
coupon on the next page 


59b. The Case for the “Ten-Twenty” 
is more than a brief for the American 
Seating Company’s newest desk with 
level, 10° and 20° top positions. This 
booklet includes a quick summary of the 
studies of the Texas Inter-Professional 
Commission on Child Development, 
which showed that children in thousands 
of classrooms are being exposed to glar- 
ing or insufficient light and to harmful 
posture with attendant visual focusing 
problems. Included also is a list of ref- 
erence books related to lighting, seeing, 
seating, posture, and child development. 
(American Seating Co.) 
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eW Filmstrips 


Better Teaching 


Vv 


To be effective and timely, your filmstrip library 
must be kept up to date. The S.V.E. Library 
makes available to you, vivid teaching material 
on Science, Arts, Social Studies, and many other 
interesting subjects. A few of the latest titles are 
listed below. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


HOMEMAKING 
SERIES 


(Black and white) 
(47 frames average) 











4 set of 4 filmstrips showing relative values of 

bread, vegetobles, and fruits in the diet; proper 

food storage and preparations; economical pur- 

chasing; attractive table settings. 

A616-1 Bread (manual) 

A616-2 Canned Fruits, Vegetables and Juices 
(manual) 

A616-3 The Gracious Hostess (captioned) 

A617-2 Freezing Fruits and Vegetables (manual) 

Individual filmstrips diiniciieiileecttianddlenalaa 

A616S, complete set, 4 filmstrips_ 12.00 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


BEGINNING 
SPORTS SERIES 
(Silent or Sound) 


(In color) 
(50 frames average) 








A complete program covering 7 popular sports 
(7 sets — 32 filmstrips) by the Athletic Institute in 
collaboration with sports authorities — Ned Day, 
bowling, Bob MacDonald, golf, etc. Each set covers 
history of sport, simplified rules, and correct basic 
techniques. Manuals. 33'//; rpm records. 


Baseball — 5 filmstrips 
Y5815, silent, $34.68 
Tennis — 5 filmstrips 
Y582S, silent, $25.50 
Golf — 4 filmstrips 
Y583S, silent, $20.30 
Bowling — 3 filmstrips 
Y584S, silent, $16.54 
Archery — 4 filmstrips 
Y585S, silent, $17.90 
Tumbling — 3 filmstrips 
Y586S, silent, $14.00 
Badminton — 6 filmstrips 
Y587S, silent, $25.48 


YS8IRS, sound, $39.88 
YS582RS, sound, $29.75 
Y583RS, sound, $23.60 
YS84RS, sound, $20.54 
YS585RS, sound, $20.60 
Y586RS, sound, $16.70 


Y587RS, sound, $28.78 


To o:der the above material and for a complete 
listing of titles, in The World's Largest Library of 
Filmstrips and Slidesets, see your Audio-Visual Dealer 
or write direct. 


Dept. SE4-4 
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dren—a 24-page bibliography dealing ex- 
clusively with books for children. Books 
about trains or engines, or both, for 
children below teen-age included. Title, 
author, publisher, price, description, and 
grade level suggestions given. Designed 
as a guide to library reading and as a 
buying guide. One to a teacher. 

Sib. New Mexico, the Land of En- 
chantment is a 32-page illustrated book- 
let. 

52b. Historical Trails Through New 
Mexico is an illustrated map, 17 x 22 
inches. 

53b. Official Highway Map of New 
Mexico (New Mexico State Tourist Bu- 
reau). 

30b. Educational Portfolio contains 
teaching guide, large anatomical charts, 
two booklets on menstruation, and cards 
for re-ordering more free material. Use- 
ful for group discussion. (Personal Prod 
ucts Corporation) 

6lb. Two catalogs entitled Publica- 
tions About Your Health and Mimeo- 
graphed Health Materials list the au- 
thoritative pamphlets published by the 
Bureau of Health Education, American 
Medical Association, on a variety of 
health, child guidance, and mental hy- 
giene topics from adoption to x-rays. 

3lb. See All the World Here ir 
America — Greyhound’s newest wall 
mural. Eight feet long. Lithographed in 
full color. Shows nine outstanding, beau- 
tiful spots in America, compared with 
similar spots in other parts of the world. 
Includes four lesson topics. One to a 
teacher. (Greyhound Lines) 

35b. Literature on the RCA “400” pro- 
jector, describing its ease of operation, 
brilliant picture, and true-to-life sound 
(RCA Victor) 

62b. Folders describing trips offered by 
the Waterman Steamship Corporation 
Cargo-Passenger Ships. Indicate interest 
in a) World-Wide Service; b) Puerto 
Rico; c) Pan-Atlantic coast-wise service 
between New Orleans and Boston; d) 
Arrow Line Coast to Coast between San 
Francisco and New York. 

44b. How to Collect Postage Stamps, 
Stories from Stamps, and How to Start 
a Stamp Club is a beautifully-illustrated 
guide to a fascinating educational hobby. 
Enables teachers to stimulate a lively 
interest in history, geography, travel, 
and other subjects. State quantity de- 
sired. (The Philatelic Institute) 

















' 

1 
| USE THIS COUPON | 
| State Teache: Magazines, Inc. 
| 307 North Michigan —~ 
} Chicago 1, Illinois u 
; Please have sent to me the items checked in the ! 
j Wantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each ! 
; item checked. 
59b. 60b. Sib. 52b. 53b. 30b. 1 
\ 6lb. 31b. 35b. 62b. 44b. ; 
; Name ' 
: Address City. State 
| Subject Taught Grade ! 
| 1 
j School Address ! 
: Enroliment: Boys Girls 











60b. Train and Engine Books for Chil- | 









































SESSION | 


SIX WEEKS SESSION—June 25 to August 3 
FOUR WEEKS SESSION—August 6 to August 31 


© Special rates for teachers in active service 
e Living accommodations available on and near the campus 
© Organized social and recreational program 


Students will find numerous offerings in 
the Graduate School; in the College of 
Letters, Arts, and Sciences; in the Schools 
of Architecture, Commerce, Engineering, 
Music, Pharmacy, Education, Journalism, 
Library Science, Public Administration, 
Ireligion, and Social Work; and in the 
departments of Occupational Therapy, 
Physical Therapy, Radio, Television, and 
Cinema. 

SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES are of- 
fered in the fields of Art, Music, Drama, 
Audio-Visual Education, Speech Correc- 
tion, School Administration, Counseling 
and Guidance, Intercultural Education. 
Workshops in Communications, Teach- 
ing of Sciences, and of Geography. 


Write to Summer Session Director for Bulletin 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 

















Study and Relax this Summer 


a4 


1951 
SUMMER 
QUARTER 


University of 
Denver 





FIRST TERM: June 18 to July 20 © SECOND TERM: July 21 to August 22 


Graduate and undergraduate stu- have an opportunity to hear inter- 
dents will find an unusually wide nationally famous lectures which the 
variety of educational and recreational Foundation will bring to the campus. 
opportunities in the University of Conferences, institutes, workshops 
Denver's 1951 Summer Quarter pro- and intensive work sessions will be 
gram. Activities in many areas will held in education and many other 
be related to “An Inquiry into the areas. The colorful Colorado Rockies 
Prospects of Freedom in the Last Half will provide a perfect setting for the 
of the 20th Century” which the Social numerous scheduled recreational ac 
Science Foundation will conduct as a tivities. 
feature of its 25th Anniversary ob- For further information and a copy 
servation. All summer students will of the Summer Quarter Bulletin, write: 


Director, Summer Quarter, University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 
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COUNTIES WITH 100 PERCENT 
NEA ENROLLMENT 
Richland 
Wabash 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 
PERCENT NEA ENROLLMENT 
Albany 
Alton (Com. Cons.) 
Arcola (Com. Unit) 
Arlington Heights Township High School 
Arthur (Com. Unit) 
Barrington Cons. High School 
Beach Park (Com. Cons.) 
Road, Waukegan 


Holdridge 


NEA Honor Roll 


(Reported since February list.) 
Brocton (Com. Unit) 
Brookfield 
Calumet (PO Blue Island) 
Camargo (Com. Unit) 
Carbondale, Attucks Community 

School 

Carbondale Community High School 
Chauncey (Cons.) 


East Coloma 

Effingham (Com. Unit) 
Elmhurst 

Erie 

Erie Community High School 
Evanston Township High School 
Findlay (Com. Unit) 

Flora (Com. Cons.) 


High 


Chrisman (Com. Unit) Flora, Harter-Stanford Township 
Clay City (Cons.) School 

Clay City Community High School Forreston 

Compton (Com. Unit) Fulton 


Cooks Mills (Com. Unit) RR 1, Humboldt 
Cortland 

Deerfield 

Dixon 


Fulton Community High School 
Gays (Com. Unit) 

Glencoe 

Glen Ellyn 





Beecher City (Com. Unit) 





High 





NOW, A COMPLETE 
SCIENCE PROGRAM 


SCIENCE AND HEALTH 
AND CONSERVATION 


Che 


HOW 


AND 


WHY 


ScienceBooks 





TEXTS 








WE SEE Pre-primer 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN Primer 
THROUGH THE YEAR Grade 1 
WINTER COMES AND GOES 2 
THE SEASONS PASS 3 
THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 4 
HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 5 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 6 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 7 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 8 
* 


TEACHER’S MANUALS 
+ 
ACTIVITY BOOKS 
FILMSTRIPS 


iJ 
Ly 
Represented by 


F. B. TYLER 


Publishers of the Prose and Poetry Reading 
and the Enjoying English Language Series 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


... £0 Kowa! 


Here is the very latest in American 
History texts: 


THE STORY OF OUR AMERICA 


by Southworth and Southworth 
A 1951 Junior High School textbook, cov- 
ering our history from the Norsemen to 
Korea! 


= WaEStunY OF ~~ 


OUR 
AMERICA 





Noted for completeness; for clarity; for effective organization; for beautiful colored 
pictures and endsheets; and for the appealing story style that has long made the 
Southworth histories favorites with teachers and pupils. 

Also new, by the same authors: 

EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD, for the Fifth or Sixth Grade 

LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD, for the Fifth or Sixth Grade 

WORKBOOKS, to accompany all three of the above texts 

Efficient, work-saving MANUALS for all three 

In short, a complete history program for the grades! 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Illinois Representatives: V. F. Jones and S. J. Lachman 
HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 














Quat. published 
SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING SERIES 


PLP LP OLP APO VLPVLP LP OLD 





LIPVLIVLI LILI LE LPL LOLOL LP 





Smith-Clarke-Henderson-Jones 


A completely new series of science textbooks for grades 1 through 9. 


"tse Book 
8 8 eee Book 
Aare see CACE................................ Book 
roe OE ee Book 
THROUGH THE SEASONS.......................---.- Book 
BENEATH THE SKIES.................................. Book 
EXPLORING MODERN SCIENCE................ Book 
ENJOYING MODERN SCIENCE................... Book 
USING MODERN SCIENCE.......................... Book 


Attractive format—Up-to-date content—Beautiful illustrations 


WCONAM AW 


Be sure to examine these books before choosing new textbooks for your 
science classes. 


Send for examination copies today. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY—Chicago—Philadelphia 
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Gurnee, Warren Township High School 
Hebron (Alden-Hebron Com. Cons.) 
Herrick (EI.) 

Herrick Community High School 
Hinsdale (Com. Cons.) 

Homewood 

Humboldt (Com. Unit) 

Hume (Com. Unit) 

Hutton (Com. Cons.) RR 2, Vincennes, 
Ind. 

Ingraham (Cons.) 

lola (Com. Cons.) 

Kansas (Com. Cons.) 

Kenilworth (J. Sears) 

Kings (Com. Cons.) 

Komarek (PO Riverside) 

LaGrange (El.) 

Lake Bluff 

Lerna (Com. Unit) 

Lincoln (Com. Cons.) RR, Flora 

Lombard 

Louisville (Com. Cons.) 

Louisville, North Clay Community High 
School 

Malta 

Marshall (Com. Unit) 

Maywood (El.) 

Metcalf (Com. Unit) 

Morrison 

Mt. Morris 

Mt. Morris Community High School 

Moweaqua (Com. Unit) 

Murdock (Com. Unit) 

Naperville 

Newman (Com. Unit) 

Newton (Cons. ) 

Oregon 

Oregon Community High School 

Palos Park (Com. Cons.) 

Paris (Union) 

Pinkstaff (PO Birds) 

Prophetstown 

Prophetstown Community High School 

River Forest 

Rochelle (Com. Cons.) 

Rochelle Township High School 

Rock Falls (El.) 

Rollo (Com. Unit) 

Rosamond (Com. Unit) 

Sailor Springs (Cons. ) 

St. Francisville (El.) 

Scottland (Com. Cons.) . 

Scottland Community High School 

Shabbona (Com. Unit) 

Shelbyville (Com. Unit) 

Sigel Cons. High School 

Somonauk 

Sterling 

Sterling Township High School 

Stillman Valley 

Streator Township High School 

Sullivan (Com. Unit) 

Sumner 

Sumner High School 

Sunset Ridge (RR Northfield) 

Sycamore (Com. Unit) 

Teutopolis (Com. Unit) 

Tinley Park (Com. Cons.) 

Tuscola (Com. Unit) 

Vandalia 

Vandalia Community High School 

Villa Grove (Com. Unit) 

Washington (Com. Cons.), RR 1, Bridge- 
port 

Waterman 

Wendelin (Cons.), PO Wakefield 

Westchester (PO LaGrange) 

West Chicago (El.) 

(Continued on page 284) 
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For Meaning 
For Martery 


GEOMETRY Meaning 


and Mastery 
Harry Sitomer 
Samuel Welkowitz 
Daniel W. Snader 


Mathematics teachers prefer: 

ALGEBRA Meaning 

and Mastery, Book | 
Daniel W. Snader 





Latest Unit 


ALGEBRA Meaning and Mastery, Book I! 


Daniel W. Snader, Professor Of Education, University of Illinois 





Meaning and Mastery series makes algebra and geometry meaningful and 
purposeful to anyone, and capable of mastery by anyone possessing a know!l- 
edge of the fundamental operations of arithmetic. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
2500 S. Prairie Ave. Chicago 16 


Builders of a Complete Arithmetic Program Including: Textbooks « Work- 
books e Progress Tests e Professional Book—‘‘How to Make Arithmetic 
Meaningful” e Manipulative Devices-NUMBER AS THE CHILD SEES IT 


ILLINOIS REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Sam Herrell 
317 South Fourth Avenue 
Maywood, Illinois 


Mr. Burnell Oesterle 
424 West Washington 
Marengo, Illinois 


Mr. Paul B. Harris 
1009 North Walnut Street 
Normal, I!linois 




















NOW 
74 Complete Spelling Program 
THE NEW STANFORD SPELLER 


Grapes 2-8 


ALMACK e STAFFELBACH e WILLIAMS 


Pupil Activity and Cloth Textbooks 
Complete Teachers Manuals 
Complete Answer Books 


@ Assures correct pronunciation, spelling and usage of all the 
words in the scientifically selected word list. 


©@ Helps pupils develop a basic word study plan for learning 
to pronounce, use and spel] any word they wish to use. 


© Provides a positive plan for stimulating pupil interest in words 
and their uses. 


® Contains a new and unique plan to develop spelling mastery. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
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The best answer 
of what to do 
about arithmetic is .. . 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


Morton-Gray 


1-8 
— Springstun- Schaaf 


Assures perma 


emphasis on meaning 


nent power Dy ifs 
spread-of 
reteach 


treatment, telescoped 


ing, planned practic 


problem 


ituations on the. child's 
level, individual diagnosis 


and maintenance 


Workbooks and 


Teachers’ Guides 


URDETT 


ompanyg 


SILVER 


221 East 20 Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 


ILLINOIS REPRESENTATIVES: 

















Northern: Luther R. Stolen 
Southern: Roy R. Evans 
Box 371, Route 1, Decatur 
ab Collage of Educalion 
. 


OUR 65th YEAR 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary ades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially desi oar courses for teachers 
and college graduates. September, Febru- 
ary, June, and July terms. Write for 
catalog 


K. Richard Johnson, President 
Box 128C, Evanston, Ill. 











HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS 


FREE TO TEACHERS AND PUPILS: This beautifully 
illustrated guide book and story book about a fascinating 
educational ae D Endorsed by leading educators, stamp 
ee stimulates interest in foreign lands and peo- 
ey helps teach history, geography | and other subjects. 
"lease state number of copies desire 


THE PHILATELIC INSTITUTE 
Dept. 311, Cambridge 39, Mass. 











TEACHERS! BORROW 





$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
Quick! -Easy!.- Private! 


} If you need money—any amount from $50 to $300— 
out rand mail this ad for complete details of confidential 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. ‘0 co-signers, no endorsers. I 
Goonplotsly private. School rd, merchants, friends 

| will not know you are applying for a losn. Make the 
loan in the privacy of Ly own home EY MAIL on 
yours signature only . pay in convenient monthly | 

ts—not to pay =, princi ~-| es 

summer vacation if your salary sto tails | 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out an a thie wa foley! 


| STATE FINANCE COMPANY Dept. U-505 








10 STATE FINANCE BLDG., DES MGINES 8, 1OW. r 
| NAME.---- aicstasveniirineeniinticsiaaiiliindaptatentsl | 
| ADDREsS -----..--------------____-_-------------. | 
OE sr 
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Westmont 
Willow Springs (Cons.) 
Windsor (Com. Unit) 
Xenia (Com. Cons.) 
Zion 
SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
NEA ENROLLMENT 
Albion, Albion High School 
Bellwood, Jefferson School 
Byron, High School 
Charleston, Davis School 
Charleston, Farmington School 
Charleston, Hutton School 
Charleston, Janesville School 
Charleston, Lincoln School 
Charleston, Little Brick School 
Charleston, Mt. Zion School 
Charleston, North Loxa School 
Charleston, Rennels School 
Chicago, Bowen High School 
Deland, Deland High School 
Deland, Weldon Jr. High School 
East St. Louis, Lafayette School 
Edwardsville, High School 
Eureka, Davenport School 
Evanston, Evanston School 
Flossmoor, Flossmoor School 
Giles, James (Dunning Station, 
34) 
Greenup, Mumford School 
Greenup, Jack Oak School 
Greenup, Prairie School 
Greenup, West Union School 
Highland Park, Elm Place School 
Irving-Wolfe, Bensenville School (RR 
Bensenville) 
Lawrenceville, Fair. View School 
Lawrenceville, Fillmore School 
Lawrenceville, Lawrenceville School 
Lawrenceville, Sand Ridge School 
Lovington High School 
Martinsville, Martinsville School 
Mattoon, Bennett School 
Mattoon, Columbian School 
Mattoon, West Paradise School 
Minonk High School 
Northbrook High School 
North Chicago, Central School 
North Chicago, Lindberg School 
North Chicago, North Chicago School 
North Chicage, South School 
Oak Lawn, Oak Lawn School 
River Grove, Rhodes School 
Rock Island, Central Jr. High School 
Rock Island, Senior High School 
Rock Island, Lincoln School 
Rock Island, Willard School 
South Holland, Coolidge 
Harvey) 
Toledo, Aleshire School 
Unity, Dunbar School 
Vermilion, Vermilion School 
Willow Hill, Bush Creek School 


Chicago 


School (PO 








TEACHERS! 
ART AND HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


We specialize in_ individual handtemde projects 
which are x» for classroo work in all 
e rades. good quality art and Wechost supplies. 
Write i, ‘literature. 


E & E Craft Supplies, 2308 N. Raynor Ave., Joliet, Ill. 

















-—MEXICO—— 
TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


Delightful Summer Vacation 
4 Hrs. College Credit 
* 


Spanish, History, Art, Silversmithing, 
Dancing, etc. Field trips to the most 
interesting spots in Mexico. Two summer 
sessions, four weeks each: June 19-July 
16; July 26-August 22. Interlude of Study 
and Travel at a very low cost. For 
further information and registration: 


PROF. J. E. ANGULO 


Box 2406, W. Wichita Sta., Wichita, Kansas 








TEACH IN CHICAGO 


Examinations for Teachers of the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

Biology, English, General Science, Ger- 
man, History, Latin, Librarian, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Vocal Music, Auto Shop, 
Electric Shop, Forge Shop, Industrial 
Arts Shop, Machine Shop, Mechanical 
Drawing, Print Shop and Wood Shop. 
In the Chicago Public — Schools will 
be held April 23, 1951. Closing date for 
filing formal application forms and re- 
quired credentials is April 9, 1951. 


For information apply to 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 1, Illinois 











-Ameucan Folding Chactes 


NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 







DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE— extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
THREE SEAT STYLES—formied 
steel ; formed plywood ; 
imitation-leather upholstered 
Write Dept. 158 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 ee N. W., Grand a 2, Mich. 





Answer oranswer Bat@) 


Need more income? Start the flow, 
Drop a line to Paul Oddo. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


THER INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Landscape, Portrait Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, 
Drawing, Advertising, Dress, —— Design, Weav- 
ing, Crafts, Teacher Training. AT. BOX 125 


TERM BEGINS UNE 23. 1951 








MICHIGAN AVE. AT ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL 











ERSITY 


of presentation 
many advantages 


CHICAGO 
(Fully Accredited) 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS — JUNE 28 TO AUGUST 3 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation or in 

service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and approved methods 

While in Chicago you can combine profitable study with Chicago's 
Bulletin upon request. 

College of Liberal Arts } and Sciences, Dept. 3, 64 €. Lake St., 


Chicago 1, mu. | 
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Waeman 


FREIGHTER-PASSENGER 
SERVICE 







OCEAN 

supe TRAVEL 
AT IT'S 
INFORMAL 

> oe 


tné COASTWISE Convenient 
_ twice-weekly schedules, both 
north and south bound, between 
East Coast and Gulf Ports. Inter- 
esting stopover ports. Rate, one way, 
from Baltimore to New Orleans — 
$120.00, plus tax. Fares to intermediate 


ports in proportion. 
» INTERCOASTAL Oppor- 


™ tunity for an extended sea trip 
=2~ —cOast to coast—through the 

Panama Canal. Weekly sail- 
ings each direction — westbound New 
York-Los Angeles, eastbound San Fran- 
cisco-New York, via Puerto Rico. Rate, 
one way—$300.00, plus tax. 


PUERTO RICO Sailings 

from New Orleans each Wed- 

nesday, arriving San Juan fol- 

lowing Monday. Return trips 
every Thursday to Mobile. Tours avail- 
able in Puerto Rico. Rates: $100.00 one 
way, $180.00 round trip, plus tax. 






EUROPE Sailings every week 
from New York to ports in 
Northern Europe. Fare during 

off-season, $175.00, one way. 
Also regular sailings from Gulf Ports to 
Northern Europe. Off-season, one-way 
fare, $190.00, all plus tax. 





When you sail Waterman Class you will dis- 
cover the complete relaxation and freedom 
of freighter life. No mode of travel quite 
like it! Modern, American Flag C-2 Cargo- 
Passenger ships, fare includes meals, berth 
in 2-berth stateroom. 


See “YOURS ... for the Asking” column for 
folders available. For complete informa- 
tion write Passenger Department— 


WATERMAN STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


61 Saint Joseph Street Mobile 13, Ala. 











~ Sail vic the proud " WHITE EMPRESSES” 
Visit England - Holland - Belgium - Germany 


Austria « Italy + Switzerland - France 
54 Days $1173 + Tourist Class on steamers 
Sail via the famous “QUEENS” 
8 Countries - 51 Days $1150 - Tourist Class 3 
DR. DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON’S 34th Luxury 
Vacation Abroad including Scandinavia. 
96 Days $2890, includes First Class on steamers 


Ask Your Travel Agent ‘° Drochure listing 
T. J. MeGUIRE TRAVEL CO. SS 


N. Michigan Ave. « Chicago, Ill 
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These are announcements by the manufacturers 
of new products which we believe will be of profes- 
sional interest to educators. This listing should not 
be construed as a recommendation by the editor 
You will want to check and compare these items 
with others to be found in your school supply store 
If unable to find the products desired, write 11.1.1 
NOoIS EpUCATION Your request for information 
will be forwarded to the producer. 

Minimum Essentials of English Gram- 
mar chart was developed by an English 
teacher to make English easier to teach. 
The author has composed on one sheet 
all the elements of grammar together 
with an example of each. The student 
may place this sheet in his binder and 
use it quickly and effectively for refer- 
ence and as a supplement to any text. 
Fifty cents each, quantity discount. Wall 
size, 36 in. x 50 in., unmounted; $3. 

Three new safety advancements intro- 
duce the 1951 Trip-L-Safe Pioneer 
school coaches. They are Super-Guard 
frame, Safe-T-Shield paneling, and Uni- 
bilt body. There is more length, width, 
and head room in the new models, plus 
numerous refinements in styling and in- 
terior appointments. 

The Conference Teaching Desk fea- 
tures a curved, overhanging surface 
measuring 30 in. x 50 in., around which 
three or four students, parents, or ad- 
ministrators may be comfortably seated. 
Among the teacher-tested features are: 
two drawers for personal effects, a deep 
drawer for teaching materials, and a 
bottom panel to keep dust out of the 
drawer case. 


Ceramic Kit contains everything the 
beginner needs for creating and glaze- 
decorating lasting ceramic objects such 
as bowls, ash trays, vases, or figurines, 
right in the kitchen. Kit contains a four- 
pound package of clay, modeling tools, 
eight glaze colors, two brushes, and a 
fully-illustrated instruction book. Retails 
for $5.95. 

Paper-Mate Pen is on the market with 
a chemical discovery that ends ink stains. 
It cannot smear, blot, or transfer. The 
ink dries immediately on contact with 
air; is permanent for records, and sup- 
erior to US Bureau of Standards require- 
ments, according to the manufacturer. 
Will write for four months of everyday 
use. Refills are easy to insert. Retract- 
able pens retail at 97 cents, refills at 49 
cents. 

Board Briefs 

The IEA board of directors met at 
state headquarters in Springfield at 1 
p.m. Saturday, Feb. 3, conferring in the 
afternoon with the Illinois Pupils Read- 
ing Circle Board, and later that after- 
noon, evening, and the next morning in 
sessions of its own. 

Members present were Pres. Edith 
Wentworth, J. A. Mann, J. E. Pease, 
Mary LeMay, Mabel Schwarz, and Lou- 
ise Sullivan. 

Reading Circle board members present 
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KEY TAGS —Trace cookie cutters 


el 


on heavy white cardboard. Cut out 
punch a hole, and decorate or letter 
with “Crayola” to indicate where 


each key belongs. For example, for 
7 the garage, draw a car or wheel 
lor the kitchen, a stove or fry pan, 
: etc. Or decorate 
tags with a pretty 
design and use 
them for shade 
pulls. “Crayola” 
Crayons come in 
boxes of 8, 12, 16, 
24 and 48 colors. 


i BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Illinois are 
George Fielding, Jr.; F. F. Varnas 


DSR NE LO OTR Ei PERI LL IOP, By IIE IO LIOR AE PAPO Bg am 























You can get a quick CASH LOAN from $50 
to $500 on YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY. 
Entirely-by-Mail. Everything strictly confi- 
dential. School board, friends, merchants not 
contacted. No co-signers necessary. Repay in small monthly 
payments—no principal payments necessary during your 
payless vacation months. 

For free particulars sent you in plain 
envelope, fill in coupon below 
and mail today 












15th and Harney - Omaha, Nebr. 
| Name 











| Address 


City State 
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were Chairman Otis Keeler and Robert 
Ring, E. H. Mellon, A. W. Dickey, Har- 
old Voshall, G. Kenneth Greer, R. V. 
Lindsey, and Ruel Hall. Manager D. F. 
Nichols was also present. 

Executive Secretary Irving F. Pearson 
was present at all sessions, and Earl C. ~ 1, 
Worthington, Springfield architect, was 
present at the Feb. 5 session. 

Mr. Pearson reviewed the history of 
the Reading Circles, Representative As- 
sembly resolutions pertaining to the cir- 
cles, and the circumstances prompting 
the joint meeting of the two boards. The 
conference then discussed various pro- 
presented, and suggested that 


1952. 


journed. 
The IEA board then 
previous meeting, 


and enrollment reports. 
posals 


three classroom teachers (one of whom 
should be a school librarian) and a staff 
member of the IEA be added to the II- 
linois Pupils Reading Circle Board, said 
persons to be approved by the IEA 
bbpard of directors in the interim to July 
The IEA board expressed its 
appreciation and commendations to the 
Reading Circle board, which then ad- 


continued its 
business. It approved the minutes of its 
the staff retirement 
fund and monthly association finance 
It accepted the 
resignation of Miss Christine Brown as 


editorial field assistant (effective Feb. 15, 
1951), and expressed its appreciation for 
Miss Brown’s services and best wishes 
for her future in other employment. 
The board designated meeting dates 
and places for governing and special 


committees, and designated candidates 
for a special division presidents commit- 
tee to consider NEA suggestions for new 
bases of delegate representation, an in- 
ternational relations committee, and a 
moral and spiritual values committee. 
It authorized $185 per capita for state 
delegates’ expenses to the NEA San 
Francisco meeting, and authorized the 
executive secretary to advertise NEA 
and IEA delegate tour plans. It author- 
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Your Greatest Values in 
Personally Escorted ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
8 and 10 Countries... 42 to 53 Days... Weekly Sailings 
@ Tourist Class only $1205 and up 
@ Cabin Class only $1420 and up 
@ First Class only $1565 and up 

QUEEN MARY, QUEEN ELIZABETH, GEORGIC from 

N.Y.—FRANCONIA, SAMARIA, SCYTHIA from Quebec 

Small Parties. Accommodations Limited. Reserve NOW! 
Don't delay! Write today for illustrated folders “V-51" 
© 1950 Campus Tours, Inc. 


Campus Fours inc. 


— a 

















39 S$. La Salle St. Chicago 3, Ill. 








We place Teachers from Kindergarten to 
University throughout U.S. Advance now 
while opportunity offers. Our methods 
are fully endorsed. Free registration. 


Western Reference and Bone Association 
50th Year. A Teacher Placement Bureau 
603 Mfgs. Exch. Bidg., 8th & Wyandotte 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 


MISSOULA, MONT. Good teachers are scarce. Exceptional opportunities, all 
36 years’ superior placement service 





Member N.A.T.A. departments—throughout all the West. Register now for 
fall or immediate vacancies. Free Life Membership. 








The picture in education is changing this year. 
Because of the draft, educators are waiting to 
make some of their plans. You will find that, 
wherever educators are needed, eur service is 
nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 


Teachers Agency 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 











GOOD SCHOOLS .. . FREE ENROLLMENT . . . GOOD SALARIES 


Placements limited to California schools 


SUNSET TEACHERS AGENCY 1416 Westweod Boulevard, Reem 10, Los Angeles 24, California 

















ized an Illinois breakfast in San Fran- 
cisco to honor Paul A. Grigsby, IlIlinois’ 
candidate for NEA president. 

The board authorized the executive 
secretary to designate a person for at- 
tendance at the Institute of Organiza- 
tional Leadership at Washington this 
summer, and appointed J. E. Pease as 
observer at the NEA regional conference 
on instructional problems at Toledo, 
Ohio, April 5 to 7. 

It then approved the Illinois Pupils 
Reading Circle Board reorganization 
proposals outlined during the conference 
with the Reading Circle board, and des- 
ignated the executive secretary as the 
staff representative for at least tempo- 
rary membership on the board. 

The IEA board voted $250 to the II- 
linois Committee on Constitutional Re- 
vision, in the event that committee con- 
tinues to function. It approved the re- 
| port of the special committee investigat- 
ing the Donohoo tenure case (Sullivan), 
authorized the executive secretary to 
make inquiries regarding a county super- 
intendent’s qualification case, and closed 
the Leighty tenure case (Sparta), which 
was successfully concluded. It approved 
agreements and contracts with the archi- 
tects, Hadley and Worthington of 





Springfield, and gave authorization for 
the 
plans. 


completion of building addition 


InvinG F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary, IEA 








Yates-Fisher 





Teachers Agene) 


PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
a2 a Blvd 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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For Teachers 


Employment Outlook for Elementary and Sec- 
ondary School Teachers. US Department of La- 
bor.” Paper. 89 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

Outlooks listed by states. 

Teaching Aids For Financial Security Educa- 
ton. Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. Paper. 14 pages. 

Lists free and inexpensive booklets, charts, film 
strips, and motion pictures on life insurance and 
money Management. 

1949-50 Teaching Aids. Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, 306 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 30. 
Paper. 23 pages. 

1950-51 Catalog of Teaching Aids. National 
Association of Manufacturers, 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22. Paper. 23 pages. 


Adult Education 


Selected Approaches To Adult Education, Kemp- 
fer aul Wright. Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Education.* Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages. 
Price, 20 cents. 


Agriculture 


A Functional Program In Agriculture For A 
State College. Western Illinois State College 
Bulletin, Macomb, Ill. Paper. Illustrated. 64 
pages. 

Prepared by the department of agriculture and 
the oflice of research of the committee on re- 
search, statistics, and publications. 


Audio-Visual 


The Use of Mobile Cinema and Radio Vans In 
Fundamental Education. unesco. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 


Paper. 192 pages. Price, $1. 

Intended primarily for administrators and 
teachers engaged in fundamental education. 

Tape Recording in the Classroom. Minnesota 


900 Fauquier 
Illustrated. 


Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
Street, St. Paul 6, Minn. Paper. 
Available on request. 

Handbook describing tape recording techniques, 
microphone placement, editing and splicing, and 
the nature of magnetic recording. 


Movie Projectors in Public High Schools, 


Seerley Reid. Federal Security Agency. Office 
of Education.* Paper. 16 pages. Price, 15 
cents. 


The findings of a 1949 survey of projectors in 
high schools hoped to assist educators in better 
mderstanding the present and future possibilities 
of visual aids to education. 


Drama 


Take This Man, Gordon Jaynes. Eldridge Pub- 
lishing Co. Paper. 11 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

A one-act play for five or six men and one lady. 

Stage Time for Young Folks, Eleanore Leuser. 
Eldridge Publishing Co. Paper. 29 pages. Price, 
60 cents. 

Very short plays for children of intermediate 
ages. 

Driver Education 


Project Workbook In Driver Education, Helen 
K. Knandel. American Automobile Association, 
Washington, D. C. Paper. Illustrated. 154 pages. 

For use with Sportsmanlike Driving. 


English 


Using Periodicals, Ruth Mary Weeks and Com- 
mittee. National Council of Teachers of English, 
211 West 68th Street, Chicago 21. Paper. 114 
pages. Price, 60 cents. 

_A report of the committee on the use of maga- 
zines and newspapers in the English class. 

Your English Helper, Arnold Leslie Lazarus. 
Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10. Paper. 160 pages. Price, $2. 

A workbook typ¢ manual containing: a hand- 
book of gtammar, composition, and speech; a 
reference to literature; and a guide to vocabulary- 
building, reading, and research. 

SRA Reading Accelerator, Elizabeth A. Simp- 
Son. Science Research Associates. Paper. l- 
lustrated. 34 pages. Free. 

Manual developed for this new reading-improve- 
ment instrument. 

Helping Children Read Better, Paul Witty. 
Science Research Associates. Paper. Illustrated. 
48 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
Better Living Booklet Series. 


Discusses the 
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(Publishers’ addresses in last column.) 


importance of reading as an indispensable study 
tool, as an enriching leisure-time activity, and as 
a means of increasing personal growth. 

How to Write Better, Rudolf Flesch. Science 
Research Associates. Paper. Illustrated. 48 
pages. Price, 40 cents. 

Life Adjustment Series. Packed with specific 
suggestions on how to write better. 

Bible Stories, Fairy Stories, and Famous 
Stories, Edward W. Dolch, Marguerite P. Dolch, 


and Beulah F. Jackson. The Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Ill. Cloth. Illustrated. 133, 165, 
and 168 pages, respectively. Complete set of 


three books, $5; single copies, $2; six or more 
copies, $1.50 per copy. 

Pleasure Reading Series, written by skilled 
writers using “the first thousand words” for 
children’s reading. Bible Stories from Adam and 
Eve to the story of Daniel are told in one book. 
Fairy Stories contains well-known fairy tales on 
which we were all raised. Ejight tales from the 
Arabian Nights and nine tales from the Old 
Greek Stories are found in Famous Stories. 

English Is Our Language, Books 7 and 8, 
Sterling, Rice, and Bishop. D. Heath and 
Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 370 pages. Guides For 
Teaching, Sterling and Rice. Paper. 162 and 
172 pages respectively. My Studybook, Sterling, 
Rice, and Bishop. Paper. 140 pages. 

Emphasize oral and written expression and the 


development of skills, and encourage creative 
ability. 
Foreign Language 
Second-Year French, O’Brien and Lafrance. 
Ginn and Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 430 pages. 
Price, $2.80. 
Practical high school text aimed to train 


the pupil to understand the language when it is 
spoken, to speak it himself, to read it, and to 
write it. Includes much supplementary material— 
reading passages, poems, songs, maps, etc. 


Social Studies 


Readings For the Atomic Age, edited by M. 


David Hoffman. Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10. Cloth. Lllustrated. 406 
pages. Price, $2.80. 


Readings on the atomic bomb—approached in 
five sections: personal effect, development, 
scientific facts, the future, and teaching aids. 
Such names as Lilienthal, Oppenheimer, Riden- 
our, Baruch, Fine, Cousins, Hutchins, and 
Einstein signed to articles assure you of reli- 


ability. High school level. 

The United Nations, Its Records and Its 
Prospects. Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 405 West 117th Street, New 


York. Paper. 60 pages. Price, 20 cents. 

The United Nation’s record in solving local- 
ized disputes, and what it can do—and is doing 
—to prevent general warfare are pointed up in 
this pamphlet. Gives a simple and clear under- 
standing of the functions of the United Nations. 

Education for a Long and Useful Life, Homer 
Kempfer. Federal Security Agency. Office of 
Education.* Bulletin 1950, No. 6. Paper. 32 
pages. Price, 20 cents. 

This bulletin, concerned primarily with educa- 
tion for the aging, indicates only some of the 
beginnings of the programs that need to be 
worked out by the schools and by other educa- 
tional agencies. 

The Unesco Story. The US National Commis- 
sion for unEsco, Washington, D.C. Paper. Illus- 
trated. 112 pages. 


Divides the uNeEsco story into three main 
parts. The first deals with the international 
UNESCO program. The second tells of the 


UNESCO program in the US and its links with 
various movements which have fostered friendlier 
relations with other nations. The third utilizes 
the countless activities of US organizations and 
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communities to point out how all citizens and 
citizen groups can contribute to the UNESCO pro 


gram and toward better understanding among 
the peoples of the world. 
Our Foreign Policy. Department of State 


Publication.* Paper. 100 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

Presents a rounded picture of American foreign 
policy toward many of the problems with which 
this country is faced. 

Gateway to Citizenship, Carl B. Hyatt. 
Department of Justice.* Paper. 256 
Price, 75 cents. 

To give American citizens a better understand 
ing of their heritage, and a greater appreciation 
of it. 

Which Way to World Government?, Alfred M 
Lilienthal. Foreign Policy Association. Paper. 
Illustrated. 62 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

Examines the programs and activities of more 
than a dozen organizations. 

Pupil’s Guidebook for Building a Free Nation, 
Painter and Klee. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Paper. Illustrated. 160 pages. 

Planned to help give pupils an 
of American history. 


US 


pages. 


understanding 


Miscellaneous 
Extraclass Activities for All Pupils, Elsworth 
Tompkins. Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education.* Paper. INustrated. 54 pages 
Price, 20 cents. 
Good Schools Don’t Just Happen! Science 
Research Associates. Paper Illustrated. Single 


copies tree. 

Prepared by staff members of the Office of Ed 
ucation, Federal Security Agency. 

The Teaching Profession Grows in Service. 
National Commission on ‘Teacher Education and 


Professional Standards, NEA. Vaper. 194 pages 
Price, $1. 
Official group reports of the New Hampshire 


Conference, June 29-July 2, 1949. 

School Buildings — Remodeling, Rehabilitation, 
Modernization, Repair, Nelson E. Viles. Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education." Paper 
37 pages. Price, 20 cents. 

Statistics of State School Systems, 1947-48 
Federal Security Ageucy, Ollice of Education.* 
Paper. 117 pages. Price, 30. cents. 

Deals, for the most part, with the local public 
elementary and secondary full-time day schools. 

Third Quarterly Report on Germany. Office of 
the US High Commissioner for Germany.* Paper. 
99 pages. 

Report for April 1 to June 30, 1950 

Publications of the Pan American Union, in 
English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French. Pan 





American Union, Washington, D.C. Paper. 51 
pages. 

List of available publications 

Current Problems In School Health. Metro 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York. 
Paper. 30 pages. 

Health Bulletin for ‘Teachers Vol. XXI, 
1949-50. 

*For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 

Eldridge Publishing Uouse, Ine., Franklin, 
Ohio. 

Ginn and Company, Statler Building, Boston 
17. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Ave- 
nue, Boston 16, 

NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

Science 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4 

Charles Scribner's 
New York 17. 


Research Associates, Inc., 228 South 


Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, 
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Calendar 


Susiness 


Marcu, 1951 

10—Western Illinois Teachers, 
convention; Western Illinois State Col- 
lege, Macomb. 

10—3rd Annual IEA-ISNU Public 
tions Conference; ISNU, Normal. 

12—WISC Guest Day; Western Illinois 
State College, Macomb. 


Rela- 


Classroom 
Hotel Pere 


17--Illinois Association of 
Teachers, spring meeting; 
Marquette, Peoria. 

17--Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English, spring meeting; dining room, 
Carson Pirie Scott and Co 

22 to 24—Midwest Conference on Rural 
Life and Education; Kirksville, Mo. 

20 to 29—National Association of Deans 
of Women, annual convention; Chicago. 

26 to 30—International Association 
Childhood Education, study conference; 
Seattle, Wash. 

26 to 30—Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, 1951 study con- 
ference; Seattle, Wash. 

28 to 31—National Council of ‘Teachers 
of Mathematics, 29th annual meeting; 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


for 


NEA Offers Three 
Pre-Convention Tours 
Special pre-convention tours for persons 
attending the NEA convention in San 
Francisco have been announced by the 
NEA diivsion of travel service. 
three tour routes to the 
All will leave Chicago 
San Francisco 


A choice of 
West is offered. 
June 23 and arrive in 
July 1. 

Tour PC-1 will go through the North- 
west via the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
with stopovers at St. Paul, Minn.; Billings, 
Mont.; Spokane and Seattle, Wash.; and 
Portland, Ore. 

PC-2, the Central Tour, will go by way 
of Omaha, Neb.; Denver, Co!o.; and 
Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah 

The Southern Tour, PC-3, will travel 
through Kansas City; Santa Fe, N.M.; 
the Grand Canyon; and Los Angeles. 

There will be no organized tours 
the return trip, but the round trip cost 
will range from $167.44 to $239.62 depend- 
ing on the routes taken (both going and 
coming), and on the class of transporta- 
Pullman cost must be added. 


for 


tion desired. 

The cost includes round-trip rail trans- 
portation, hotel accommodations, sightsee- 
ing and transfers, breakfasts and certain 
other specified meals, and tips for baggage 
handling, member transfers, and meals 
which are included in tour The 
travel service will also arrange for stop- 
overs and hotel reservations on the return 
trip if requested. 

There will post-convention 
tour to Hawaii, leaving San Francisco by 
air July 9 and returning July 23. The 
approximate cost will be $590. 

Details may be obtained from the divi- 
sion of travel service, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


costs. 


also be a 
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28 to 31—National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, convention; Pittsburgh. 

30 to 31—Conference for junior high 
teachers and administrators; University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 

30 to April l1—NEA_ Department of 
Classroom Teachers, North Central re- 
gional Conference; Des Moines, Iowa. 

30—IEA Southwestern Division, spring 
meeting, Ainad Temple, East St. Louis. 


Aprit, 1951 
to 4—National Conference on 
Education; Chicago. 


Higher 


to 7—American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, cen- 
tral regional conference; Des Moines. 
and 6—Illinois Audio-Visual Directors 
Association, spring meeting; Alton High 
School. 
to 7—Regional Conference on Instruc- 
tional Problems sponsored by National 
Education Association departments, state 
and local associations; Toledo, Ohio. 
to 11—Music Educators National Con- 
ference, North Central Division Con- 
ference; Fort Wayne, Ind. 
to 11—Conference on Rural Life and 
Education, Great Lakes Region; Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 
13 and 14—Conference for art 
visors; University of Illinois College of 
Education, Urbana. 


super- 


13 to 15—Illinois Association of School 
Librarians, spring conference; Allerton 
Park, Monticello. 

14—-Conference on the teaching of elemen- 
tary and secondary school mathematics; 
Illinois State Normal University, Nor. 
mal. 

i7 to 20—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, annual meeting and Midwest re 
gional conference; Detroit. 


18 to 21—International Council for Exe 
ceptional Children; Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. 

20 and 21—Illinois Association of School 
Secretaries, spring conference; Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 

20 and 21—Middle States Council for the 
Social Studies, 47th annual spring meets 
ing; Washington, D. C. 

21 and 22—Illinois State Association fom 
Childhood Education, spring bo 
meeting and workshop; Allerton Park 
Monticello. . 

22 to 24—Midwest Conference of Com 
munity School Superintendents, Ameria 
can Association of School Administ 
tors and NEA Department of R 
Education; Topeka, Kan. 


28—Illinois Council of Mathematics Teach 


ers, sectional meeting; Western IIlinoigl 


State College, Macomb. 








School Teacher Zoo 


—Photo by Samuel Myslis, Chicago 


“The meeting of the 


board of directors of School District 6000 


will come to order." 
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